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FOREWORD 


A number of magazine articles have told in brief the remark- 
able story of Dr. Laubach’s missionary campaigns for literacy, 
but when those words missionary and literacy come up in 
conversation, some people seem to shy away from them. In 
their minds a missionary seems to be a pious and impractical 
person trying to force Christianity upon peoples who hold 
other religious beliefs. And as for literacy, many say, “Why 
should a man wearing a loincloth and a few beads want to 
learn to read? And what will he read?” 

Others who have heard a little about the Laubach methods 
and “lightning literacy” say incredulously, “But how can 
illiterate people learn to read faster than our youngsters 
learn to read a foreign language? If such speedy methods 
work, why aren't they used in our schools?” 

Such questions, plus my enthusiasm for Dr. Laubach’s 
work, led me to start writing this book. The quoted words of 
the new readers themselves in many different lands are sufh- 
cient answer to the first question. What they will read 
depends, as Dr. Laubach has been saying for years, on how 
much Americans, Europeans, and the literate people of lands 
largely illiterate are concerned over the problem. 

The question about the Laubach methods is answered indi- 
rectly in the text but needs perhaps an explicit answer. The 
illiterate’s speed is due to the fact that he is learning to read 
words he has heard all his life, whereas the American young- 
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ster studying French, Spanish, or German is usually trying to 
read a language quite foreign to his ears. Whether some of 
the Laubach devices might also be useful in foreign language 
classes is a matter educators may wish to explore. 

Aside from answering the questions of doubters, another 
purpose urged me into writing. I felt that young people who 
in the next ten years will be making the choice of a career 
would like to know—indeed must know—what varied and vast 
opportunities for service are offered in the awakening lands 
all over this fast-changing world. 

No one knows better than I what a hybrid kind of book 
has resulted from my efforts. It follows no pattern and prob- 
ably cannot be classified. It is part biography, part social 
history, and part a career book. The plain facts are not em- 
broidered with fiction. Except in one or two instances, all the 
dialogue is based on actual letters, journals, or speeches. 
Nothing has been added to lure readers in search of adven- 
ture, excitement, or mystery, and yet the book tells a story 
of world adventure and is full of the mystery of human per- 
sonality and the excitement of a big idea. 

It is my hope that it will lead many to read Frank Lau- 
bach’s own books (see Bibliography), for they are aglow 
with his vision of what we Americans can do to help bring 
“peace on earth, good will toward men.” Those who hear 
him speak from the pulpit or on radio or television never 
forget his personality and his voice, warm with the urgency 
of helping to satisfy the great hunger he has found among 
the illiterate millions. 


To all who have helped with criticism, advice, encourage- 
ment in the completion of this book, I make grateful acknowl- 
edgment and to the following in special ways: 
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The New York Times for a part of the editorial “Literacy 
and Point Four” of July 22, 1949. 

The Christian Science Monitor for an excerpt from the 
article “South Africa Unit Strives to Better Race Relations” 
by Glanville le Sueur, dated June 15, 1950. 

Frank C. Laubach for unlimited permission to quote from 
unpublished letters and journals and from speeches, books, 
pamphlets, and other published material. 

Robert S. Laubach (Bob, as he signs himself) for excerpts 
from the literacy News Letters, for the use of his pic- 
tures, and for helpful suggestions after his reading of the 
manuscript. 

Alfred D. Moore, Executive Secretary, and Frederick J. 
Rex, Technical Adviser, of the Committee on World Literacy 
and Christian Literature, for much information about the 
work of the Committee. 

Esther O. Hays and Madeline M. Beckmann for their 
cheerful co-operation in supplying material from the Com- 
mittee files. 

J. Maurice Hohlfeld, Ewing Gray, and June Dohse for 
excerpts from the literacy News Letters. 

Edna Mendenhall Shaw, Dora Laubach Edson, T. C. 
Smith, Jennie Kline Hedden, and Martha Follmer Youmans, 
all of Benton, Pennsylvania, for reminiscences about the 
Laubach family. 

The Committee on World Literacy and Christian Litera- 
ture for the photographs by Robert S. Laubach, Arnold 
Maahs, Betty Mooney, Mary St. Albans, E. M. Stowe, and 
others. The Friendship Press for the charts from Frank C. 
Laubach’s The Silent Billion Speak. 

M. M. 


To unknown missionaries and technical 
workers in many lands, whose spirit of 
service is helping to bring good will, 
justice, and peace in the world. 
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CHAPTER 1 


A Strange School 


“Has a dictionary of God’s language ever 
been written? Need is in His language. Mil- 
lions who cannot read are calling for help.” 

—F.C.L. 


A big Douglas airplane is headed toward the interior of New 
Guinea, that vast island in the South Pacific where American 
GI's fought in the jungle in the early years of World War II. 
The time now is 1950. The airplane carries twenty persons. 
That big man who wears a rough brown loincloth and, in 
his nose, a flat white shell, is chief of a mountain tribe. He 
has been to Lae on the northern coast of New Guinea to 
beg these government people, teachers, and missionaries to 
come and help his tribe. They are some of the uncounted 
millions who live on the interior plateau. Most of them have 
never seen a white man. Some are still cannibals. 

The big mountain chief is talking to one of the travelers— 
an American. He is Dr. Frank Laubach, friend to millions, 
who has come to New Guinea to help start a literacy cam- 
paign. He is an expert in teaching the backward peoples of 
the earth how to read, so that they can become more like 
the people of progressive nations in their thinking, their 
mode of life, and their ability to govern themselves. 

At a narrow airstrip among steep mountains, the party 
transfers to a smaller plane, to fly the last fifty miles to the 
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Oglebeng mission. The mountains are beautiful, but they 
make flying hazardous. It would not be pleasant to bail out 
into that wilderness below. It might be the Kukukuku coun- 
try where the cannibals live. After a few minutes of flying, 
a landing field comes into view near a group of buildings 
surrounded by brilliant flower gardens. But see!—the flower 
beds are moving. They are people—hordes of them—wearing 
gorgeous headdresses made from plumes of the bird of para- 
dise. And as the crowds gaze upward at the plane, now fly- 
ing low, warning them to scatter, the travelers see that their 
faces are painted with red, yellow, green, and purple. They 
crowd so close to the landing strip, it will be a wonder if the - 
pilot can land without accident. | 

Before the plane stops rolling, they are massed close 
around it, men, women, children, their dark bodies glisten- 
ing with pig grease. They wear belts from which fall bundles 
of strings, and their necks and ears and noses are adorned 
with shells. In this land, shells are money and everyone is 
displaying his best today. 

As the roar of the plane subsides, strange sounds fill the 
sudden stillness. Close at hand is the babble of voices, ex- 
cited and happy. From beyond comes music—a loud rhyth- 
mic chant; hundreds of warriors are dancing around the 
field. Their brilliant headdresses and painted faces make a 
kaleidoscope of color. As the travelers step from the plane 
they can feel the ground quiver with the stamping of feet. 

The crowd makes way for a man from the mission who 
comes to greet Dr. Laubach and his party. But they close in 
quickly again, and hundreds of painted faces with eager 
eyes watch every move Dr. Laubach makes. He is a man 
past sixty, of medium height, sparely built, with deep-set 
eyes and a warm smile. He wastes no time. 
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In front of a bamboo house he unrolls a big chart on 
which are drawn in large size some letters of the alphabet. 
Beside each is a picture, a syllable, and a word. Dr. Laubach 
smiles and, pointing to the first letter, says, “Ah. This man in 
the picture is saying ‘ah.’ You say ‘ah.’” | 

He smiles and gestures at the nearest stalwart youth, and 
quickly the young man answers “ah.” Then, surprised at his 
own audacity, he looks a little embarrassed and hides behind 
a friend. But Dr. Laubach goes on. 

“Beside the man in the picture saying ‘ah’ is the letter a. 
It has its mouth open. It is saying ah, too.” 

The eager faces look a little puzzled. The missionary of 
this Oglebeng station steps forward and translates into their 
language what Dr. Laubach has just said. The bright head- 
dresses nod. 

“Now all say ‘ah, ” continues Dr. Laubach, and many of 
them shout “ah.” 

The first lesson goes on for an hour. There is a picture for 
each of the nine consonants in their language. After each one 
is a syllable and a familiar word beginning with that con- 
sonant. These lessons in the Medlpa language have been 
prepared at Lae with the help of native teachers, mission- 
aries, and government people. Even the Chief Administrator 
of Papua Territory, the head of the government, flew 
from Port Moresby on purpose to help. He is an educator 
and an expert in agriculture, eager to have his people be- 
come literate, for he knows that they can learn farming and 
all the ways of civilization much faster if they can read. 

The sudden darkness of the tropics has come, but still the 
crowds linger. They do not want to leave. At last after prom- 
ises from the missionary that lessons will continue tomorrow, 
they scatter for the night. 
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Next morning soon after daylight the people gather again, 
thousands of them. This time the big bamboo-and-thatch 
church is opened, and hundreds sit cross-legged on the 
matted floor. The lesson charts are hung on the walls. 

The eager pupils shout the answers together. Then a few 
of the nearest are invited to recite alone, and as fast as each 
one shows that he has learned the first lesson, he is sent to 
one of Dr. Laubach’s helpers to continue with the next les- 
son. There are in all forty native teachers and missionaries 
and government people who have flown to the highlands to 
help. The groups of people gather about them in the big 
church and on the airfield just outside. 

For three days the teaching goes on, and in that brief time 
thirty-six people have mastered the first little book of lessons. 
They can read! More than a hundred others are halfway 
through the book, and thousands know what reading means. 
On Sunday they hold a celebration. In the church they sing 
hymns set to their native tunes. The big chief who was in 
the plane makes a speech. Then diplomas are given to those 
who have finished the lessons, and certificates of service to 
those who have taught. They are told that the teaching will 
continue, and in another two weeks probably hundreds of 
them will be ready to receive diplomas. The campaign will 
go on until all the Medlpa people can read. The teachers 
will prepare more easy lessons and simply worded printed — 
material which will teach them how to develop the best in 
their own culture and way of life and how to take their 
place in the modern world. 

After church they hold a great sing-sing on the airfield. 
Six hundred painted warriors in their handsome headdresses 
dance while thousands watch. 

And why are they so excited about learning to read? The 
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big chief on the plane said it this way when he asked Dr. 
Laubach and the others to come: 

“We need the words of truth. Can words take legs and 
walk up those mountains alone? You white men can fly over 
the mountains. Come with your big bird planes and teach us 
how to worship God.” 

Of course, he spoke in his own language and it had to be 
translated, but it was a good speech in any language, for he 
‘had a big idea and said it clearly and forcefully. 

To that man of New Guinea it was a wonderful thing to 
be able to read. The average American or European does 
not realize that the ability to read is a privilege. He has for- 
gotten his lessons in history which described the life of his 
ancestors before the invention of printing, when books and 
reading were known only to the few. He is not greatly con- 
cerned when he learns that in vast areas of the world today ~ 
books, magazines, and newspapers are still unknown. It takes 
‘an effort of the imagination to put oneself in the place of 
the illiterate—to picture what life is like for one who must 
get all his information by ear. 

Frank Laubach is one man who understands. He learned 
through an experience twenty-five years ago while he was a 
teacher-missionary in Mindanao, southern island of the Phil- 
ippines. The vision has controlled his life. In 1938, while 
attending a great International Council of missionaries near 
Madras, he wrote to friends in America: 

“Eleven hundred million people, almost two-thirds of the 
world, had no delegate here at Tambaram, never have had 
a delegate anywhere, are voiceless, for they cannot read nor 
write nor vote. In Asia and Africa, over a billion people are 
illiterate, over half the human race, nine persons out of every 
ten. This cold paper cannot tell you what that means. You 
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think it is a pity they cannot read, but the real tragedy is 
that they cannot speak; they are the silent victims, the for- 
gotten men, driven like animals, mutely submitting in every 
age before and since the pyramids were built. The educated 
~ classes do not dream how they suffer... . They do not 
know enough to live without some leader to whom they are 
enslaved for life—more than half the human race are slaves 
yet, hungry, driven, diseased, afraid of this world, and of the 
demons in the next. This is the exact truth. They can be set 
free. 4h 

“I have not only seen these people across Asia and Africa, , 
but have sat beside many of them and taught them one by 
one, and have seen a new light kindle in their eyes; love and 
hope dawn as they began to step out of blindness. I know 
that we can lift this tragic multitude out of their curse, eas- 
ily, without great expense, by caring and knowing and doing 
our part.” 

Although most of these illiterates live in Asia and Africa 
and the islands of the South Pacific, some millions of them 
_ have homes in the Americas. They are not stupid people. 
They learn quickly when given a chance. And Dr. Laubach 
has invented a quick way of teaching them to read their own 
languages. This is the story of the man, his vision and his 
work. 


CHAPTER 2 


Seeking the Way 


“Join me as together we go up toward those 
heights we both see ahead of us.”—F. C. L. 


Frank Laubach was forty years old before his great idea 
seized him. But he does not now speak of those earlier years 
as wasted. While searching for his part in the world’s work, 
he learned a great deal that makes him understand others 
who grope their way toward self-realization through service. 

Frank Charles Laubach was born and grew up in Benton, 
Pennsylvania, a small town on Fishing Creek, a branch of 
_ the Susquehanna: It was a town of neat white houses, each 
with a picket fence guarding the front dooryard and a big, 
well-tended garden behind. Frank’s father, Dr. John Brittain 
Laubach, was a dentist, a lively, joke-loving man, who was 
known to half the town as “Uncle Britt” or “Dr. Britt.” His 
mother was a woman of unusual ability and charm. Those 
who knew her say that Frank looks like his mother, with the 
same high brow and keen, deep-set eyes. 

Harriet Derr Laubach had been a schoolteacher in Hughes- 
ville when the merry, brisk, middle-aged dentist began 
courting her. In those horse-and-buggy days of the 1880's a 
dentist often drove about the countryside like a doctor, 
visiting his patients in their homes. He pulled teeth or filled 
them or fitted new ones, as needed. “Dr. Britt” always had 
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a joke or a good story to help lessen the pain. He had started 
his practice in the days when roads were poor and the best 
means of travel was by horseback. Once he had even ridden 
as far as Virginia. He had many good tales to tell about the 
old settlers he had known. 

By the time Frank was a small boy “Dr. Britt” was settled 
in Benton and had an office upstairs over a jewelry shop 
adjoining the big frame house where they lived. It stood on 
the main street of the village, close to stores and offices, easy 
to find when any of his country patients drove into town 
bringing a child with a swollen cheek or a raging toothache. 
After the trouble was attended to, “Dr. Britt” would say, like 
- as not, “Better stay to dinner.” Hattie Laubach would put on 
several extra plates, and round the table there would be 
much good talk and laughter. 

Hattie Laubach was the kind of woman to whom neigh- 
bors turned in time of trouble. She was never too busy to put 
a shawl round her shoulders and hurry down the street to 
help ease the breathing of a croupy baby or to bring round 
a child half-drowned by falling into Fishing Creek. Her 
friends were legion. When she went back to Hughesville to 
visit, her fellow-teachers and old neighbors there gave her 
such a welcome that a young companion (now a Benton 
woman past eighty ) still remembers wondering how it would 
feel to be eagerly greeted by so many friends. And yet 
Hattie Laubach was most of all a homebody. She always 
found time to read stories to Frank and later to talk with 
him about the books he had been reading for himself, drawn 
largely from a small library housed in the jewelry shop next 
door. 

Once, when Frank was a small boy, a phrenologist came. 
to Benton. In the 1880's it was believed that such a man 
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could judge a child’s mental power and aptitudes by the 
shape of his skull and the little “bumps” on it. Hattie Lau- 
bach, eager to guide the boy rightly, arranged for an exami- 
nation by the phrenologist. The man, moving sensitive hands 
slowly over the child’s head, said at last, “Ah, he has real 
intellectual ability. I advise you, madam, to have him be- 
come a lawyer.” 

Many years later Frank Laubach wrote that he was thank- 
ful his parents did not take that advice seriously. Being sen- 
sible folk, they gave their children every opportunity they 
could afford for education, but left them free to choose their 
own paths in life. Frank grew up much like other boys of 
that day in small towns all over America—weeding the gar- 
den, feeding the pigs, milking the cow, swimming below the 
dam in Fishing Creek, playing ball under the maples near 
the schoolhouse, helping with haying out at Uncle Clare’s 
farm, studying his arithmetic under the big kerosene lamp 
in the living room, teasing his young sister, Bertelle, when 
she was trying to practice at the piano. 

Then, as now, boys of twelve to fourteen had a gang. Ac- 
cording to Benton legend, Frank’s gang once found him 
guilty of violating one of their sacred rules. He had told his 
sister the exact spot in the woods above Fishing Creek where 
the gang usually met. In solemn conclave they found Frank 
guilty and declared that the punishment should be hanging. 
But the culprit, instead of protesting innocence or running 
away, freely admitted his guilt and agreed that the punish- 
ment would be just. Such an attitude took the court by sur- 
prise. The leader said, “Shucks! What’s the fun if he ain't 
scared!” and the sentence was remitted. 

A cousin remembers Frank as a bookworm. When he 
visited on their farm, he would always be found, sooner or 
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later, stretched out on the floor with his nose in a book. His 
uncle said, “Frank’ll be a smart man—or a lazy one.” 

By the time he had graduated from the Benton high 
school, Frank had decided he wanted to become a teacher. 
This early ambition, though it lasted only a few years, seems 
significant in the light of his present role of world teacher. 
Like many of his generation, he began his teaching in a one- 
room country school. It stood near a little railroad station 
called Laubach in the end of the valley where his ancestors 
had first settled. 

The Laubachs had come to Pennsylvania from Germany 
about 1740. Fifty years later, in the days when Washing- 
ton was President, a John Laubach had settled in the Fish- 
ing Creek valley. He was Frank’s great-great-grandfather. 
With his neighbors he had established the first free public 
school in the county. From the first the Laubachs had be- 
lieved in education. 

On the rich acres cleared by John Laubach, Frank's grand- 
father, Andrew Laubach, had built a fine white house and 
big barns. He was a jolly, hospitable man known as Squire 
Andrew, farmer, storekeeper, postmaster, justice of the peace. 
By the time Frank began his teaching career Squire Andrew 
had died and an uncle was living on the farm. Frank boarded 
with a family beyond the old covered bridge over Fishing 
Creek. The schoolhouse, now changed into a dwelling, the 
old bridge, and the great house and barns of Andrew Lau- 
bach are still there in the valley, beautiful against the back- 
ground of the enfolding hills. 

Finding that he really liked teaching, Frank enrolled the 
following year in the Bloomsburg Normal School about fifty 
miles from home. One day at morning chapel the students . 
were surprised to see a man in the blue dress uniform of the 
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United States Army seated on the platform beside the school 
president. Frank and all the other young fellows straight- 
ened their spines and squared their shoulders in unconscious 
imitation of his military bearing, and the girls fluffed up 
their pompadours and pulled down their shirtwaists because 
the soldier was handsome. 3 

The buzz of talk subsided the moment the president rose. 
He introduced the visitor as Lieutenant Strong, who had a 
special message for student teachers. 

Frank never forgot that brief message. It came from the 
lips of the young officer in terse, clipped sentences. The 
United States Government was needing recruits, not soldiers 
but teachers, because the Stars and Stripes had recently been 
raised over those islands called the Philippines, far across 
the Pacific. Everyone knew about Admiral Dewey’s victory 
in Manila Bay, but few had any knowledge of the Filipinos’ 
long struggle for freedom from Spain. They had been tragi- 
cally oppressed; now they needed teachers. Who would go? 
Only men were wanted; no women volunteers were accepted 
(the girls sighed), because living conditions were likely to 
be hard. It would be a pioneering job; no cowards need 
apply. The Government wanted the best teachers that could 
be found, well-trained and physically strong. The service 
would be for two years. 

The lieutenant closed with a personal anecdote: “T hap- 
pened to be in the first boatload landed in Manila after the 
surrender. The streets were swarming with children. We 
couldn’t understand them but they followed us, as children 
will. Pretty soon our chaplain found an empty schoolroom 
and began teaching the youngsters some English words. They 
_ caught on fast. Then along came General Merritt and 
stopped to see what the crowd was doing. He was pleased 
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and said, ‘Captain, I appoint you superintendent of schools. 
These people want books, not bullets. Carry on.’ So that’s 
what were trying to do. Will you help?” 

At the close of chapel the boys of the senior class volun- 
teered to a man. All day the lieutenant held interviews with 
them, while the campus seethed with excitement. Who 
would be lucky enough to be chosen? In the evening came. 
the news that two seniors had met the requirements. They 
were the two outstanding men in the class. 

Frank Laubach was too young both in years and in train- 
ing to volunteer. But how he envied those seniors! And the 
incident had its influence on the whole direction of his life. 

After the next year, equipped with a grade-teachers cer- 
tificate, he applied for a position in the schools of Benton, 
and, young though he was, received the appointment. Every- 
one knew, of course, that “Dr. Britt’s” son was a smart fellow. 
He was assigned to teach the sixth grade, and he proved to 
be a good teacher but not entirely successful as a discipli- 
narian. 

Among the girls in the sixth grade was a young cousin of 
Frank's. One afternoon she was late getting home from 
school, and, when her mother asked why, she admitted that 
she had been kept for discipline. 

“That mean old Frank!” she sputtered. 

“But what did you do?” 

“I was only drawing pictures, and—maybe I giggled a 
little.” 

“So, you deserved to stay after school,” her mother ad- 
monished. 

“But I’ve done the same things all the while and he never 
minded before,” wailed the girl. 

This state of affairs may have been duplicated in dozens 
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of schoolrooms supervised by youthful teachers, but, though 
not unusual, it reveals two aspects of Dr. Laubauch’s per- 
sonality—a certain sternness combined with a long, long 
patience. 

A year or two of teaching made him realize his need for 
college training. He wanted to enter Princeton, but found 
that he could not meet the entrance requirements. Just then 
an opportunity came to attend Perkiomen Seminary as a 
student and part-time teacher. This famous “prep” school, 
founded by German Quakers at Pennsburg, was not far from 
home. 

Was it at Perkiomen that he first caught the vision of 
world-service? Many years later in a letter from the Philip- 
pines, dated in June, 1932, he wrote: “It is a shock to learn 
of the death of Dr. Kriebel, the great president of Perkiomen, 
_and one of the most loyal friends anybody ever had. . . I 
think that year at Perkiomen was the best year of my whole 
life, so far as intense work and real earnestness were con- 
cerned.” 

Another teacher who made that year memorable to Frank 
was the school football coach, Roy Strock. He astonished 
the boys by holding a mission-study class on Sundays after 
helping them win games on Saturdays. “It was the man’s 
quiet heroism that impressed us,” Frank wrote later. “Strock 
had lost an eye through an accident only a few months 
before, but that did not prevent him from playing a good 
game of tennis nor from volunteering to go to Africa as a 
missionary. 

It was Strock who influenced Frank to join the Student 
Volunteers, that organization which in his generation was 
spreading the missionary zeal of Protestant churches among 
college students. Such men as John R. Mott and Bishop 
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Thoburn and Bishop Stuntz were even then talking in world 
terms, as if the earth housed a great family and it was the 
natural thing to move from room to room; as if missionaries’ 
lives, far from being narrow and limited, were actually like 
windows opening upon the wide world. 

Along with ideals of service, Frank Laubach was develop- 
ing his scholarly instincts. After graduation from Perkiomen, 
he entered Princeton. A friend recalls that his letters were 
full of long words, and her mother teased her, saying, “Run 
for your dictionary. Here’s another letter from Frank.” 

Nevertheless, no one loved fun better than Frank Laubach. 
The same friend tells of one of his pranks during a vaca- 
tion. On the day he was expected home from Princeton, his 
mother was busy putting his room in apple-pie order to 
welcome him. The doorbell rang. Answering it, she found 
a middle-aged man with dark hair and a rather large mus- 
tache, who said he was the new Congregational minister in 
Jamison City, a town nine miles away. He knew friends of 
the Laubachs there and had come to Benton to have some 
dental work done by “Dr. Britt” but had missed the train 
home. 

Mrs. Laubach, always hospitable, told him of course he 
was welcome to spend the night. She took him upstairs to 
Frank’s room, saw that he was comfortable, and then went 
about her work. 

It was nearly time for Frank’s train. Soon she heard him 
come bounding up the porch steps in his usual exuberant 
way and she flew to the door. There was much to talk about 
with a boy just home from college, but presently she had 
to explain about the stranger in his room. Frank didn't 
mind; he would sleep in the back room. 

“Dr. Britt” came home, welcomed Frank in his hearty 
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way, and then Mrs. Laubach, with supper ready to serve, 
called their guest. But he had disappeared! When she ex- 
plained to her husband about him, the dentist said no such 
person had been in his office. He had never heard of a new 
minister from Jamison City. Frank asked questions, making 
her describe him in detail. Presently he left the room and 
returned wearing a dark wig and a large mustache. While 
his mother blinked and-his father roared with laughter, he 
proceeded solemnly to ask the blessing before supper. 

To help pay his college expenses, Frank sold aluminum 
ware by house-to-house canvassing during several summer 
vacations, and was a highly successful salesman. No doubt 
that skill in mimicry which fooled his mother served him 
well in the selling game. 

After graduation from Princeton in 1909 he went on to 
Columbia University, where he earned a master’s degree in 
1912 and a Ph.D. in 1915. He lived and worked during one 
of those student years at Spring Street Settlement House and 
learned at first hand some of the problems of city slums. 

In 1914 he held a job in the Charity Organization Society 
of New York and there became interested in the seemingly 
hopeless work with vagrants. It was the custom to require 
vagrant men, before they received food or a night's lodging, 
to do a certain stint of work on the woodpile, in the hope 
that they would be cured of expecting something for noth- 
ing. But over and over again the same vagrants appeared, 
and Frank Laubach made up his mind to find out why. 

He persuaded a philanthropist to underwrite the rent of a 
large apartment, selected several vagrants most promising as 
case studies, found jobs for them, and persuaded them to 
become roomers in his apartment “dormitory.” His efforts to 
rehabilitate them were not a hundred per cent successful, 
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but they were sufficient to win him the name of “Dominie 
of the Woodpile.” The results of his year’s study of these 
men appeared in the thesis he submitted for a doctor's de- 
gree in sociology. It was entitled “Why There Are Vagrants.” 

During these same years the young social worker had been 
taking courses at Union Theological Seminary and had been 
ordained a minister of the Congregational Church. But 
something still more eventful had happened. A pretty, fair- 
haired neighbor in Benton, whom Frank had known all his 
life, had suddenly become very important to him. Her name 
was Effa Seely. She had been graduated from the nurses 
training school of Presbyterian Hospital in Philadelphia and 
had been made night superintendent of nurses there. For a 
young nurse that was a big responsibility, requiring dignity 
and sometimes sternness; but it isn’t hard to imagine that 
smiles replaced the stern looks when an old neighbor, now a 
handsome minister, came to call. 

Frank and Effa were married on May 15, 1912. They had 
decided that they would become missionaries together. For 
ten years they had both been interested in the Philippines 
because a cousin of Effa’s and another young man of Benton 
had gone to the Islands among the first groups of teachers 
sent by the United States Government. Their letters about 
the wild Moros of the southern island of Mindanao indi- 
cated that there might be plenty of adventure and no dull 
moments in the life of missionaries in that region. The 
United States Army had been trying to control those Moros 
ever since 1898. The officer who had accomplished all that 
military force could achieve was a man by the name of 
Pershing—a name that later became famous in World War I. 
Perhaps a nurse and a missionary who understood vagrants 
could do some good there. Frank and Effa Laubach were 
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eager to go to Mindanao in the Philippines. Frank had 
already made a resolution which has held through a life- 
time: he would go where the need was greatest. He would 
fight where the ranks were thinnest and the battle hottest. 
In 1915 the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions of the Congregational Church decided to send the 
Laubachs to Mindanao. 

A woman who was a small girl in Benton at that time 
remembers the flutter of excitement in the village on the day 
the Laubachs left. She watched as the dray with its big 
horses drew up at the hotel and the drayman loaded two 
huge trunks. Then she had a fleeting glimpse of the young 
couple when the family surrey rolled away toward the rail- 
road station. They were going to a far-off spot on the map 
called the Philippine Islands. Would they ever come back to 
Benton? She had heard one of the neighbors say, “Those 
Philippine Islands are full of wild men with rings in their 
noses. Why doesn’t Dr. Britt’s son have sense enough to 
stay at home and become a good dentist like his father?” 


CHAPTER 38 


“Wild Men of Mindanao” 


“The way to stop hatred is to start a back- 
fire of love.”—F. C. L. 


A voyage across the Pacific means adventure to most people 
even today. In 1915 it was much more thrilling because few 
Americans traveled to the Orient. The memories of clipper 
ships and the tea trade had faded. Most Americans consid- 
ered the Philippine Islands as remote as the moon and much 
less important. For a few, those far-off Islands “had come on 
the map, as Frank Laubach once said, “on May 2, 1898— 
the day after Admiral Dewey sank the Spanish fleet in 
Manila Bay.” 

But American ideas about the people of the Philippines 
were strangely distorted. During the few months of fighting 
just after Dewey’s naval victory, all sorts of fantastic stories 
were published in this country. Sensational magazines pic- 
tured the Filipinos as naked savages with shields and spears 
and painted faces. People with lively imaginations assumed 
they were cannibals, because it was known that a few can- 
nibals did exist on other Pacific Islands. 

Of course these were not the notions held by Frank and 
Effa Laubach, when they sailed from San Francisco late in 
1915. They knew more than most Americans about the Phil- 
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ippines; they had read missionary reports and letters from 
teachers, Effa’s cousin and others. 

On the long voyage they set about absorbing as much 
information as they could from books and from other trav- 
elers. They studied a fascinating map of the thousands of 
islands in the group called the Philippines. Effa would often 
put her finger on the big southern island, Mindanao, and 
note, with a little start each time, that it lay only ten de- 
grees north of the equator. What was it going to be like 
keeping house in the tropics? Had they brought with them 
the right kind of clothes and furniture? 

Frank was interested in the history of the Islands. He 
knew, of course, the main outline of facts: how Magellan, 
who set out to sail around the world under the Spanish flag 
in 1519, was killed in those far-off islands of the Pacific; 
how they were later named in honor of King Philip of Spain 
and brought under Spanish control. The Spaniards, who had 
been fighting the Moslems of northern Africa, dark-skinned 
men known as Moros (Moors), when they found dark- 
skinned people in the Philippines who were also Moslems, 
called them Moros and at once began to fight them. It was 
to the land of those Moros that the Laubachs were going. 

The books did not tell much about them except that they 
were fierce fighters, and that an American Army Post called 
Camp Keithley was maintained on Lake Lanao. It was the 
rest of the Philippines with which Spain, and later the 
United States, had been most concerned. 

In the sixteenth century Spain had sent priests and friars 
as well as soldiers to try to Christianize the island people 
just as she did the natives in all her American colonies. The 
friars had discovered that only the people of the southern 
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islands were followers of Mohammed. The others accepted 
Christianity with little opposition, and it was not long before 
the Spanish friars dominated the Philippines, except for 
Mindanao and the Sulus at the south. 

Until about 1890 the Filipinos had submitted to this Span- 
ish rule without much question. As in the Americas, the rule 
of Spain was autocratic, but it brought certain benefits. A 
university was established in Manila. Sons of wealthy Fili- 
pinos were educated and even traveled in Europe. Women 
were held in higher regard than in most other Oriental 
lands. 

But as always, too much power led to corruption. The 
Spanish friars had gradually extended their control until 
they claimed a tenth of the best land in the Philippines. 
Educated Filipinos began to see that their own people were 
being cheated of their rights. Slowly a spirit of independ- 
ence developed, and then open rebellion. The Spanish gov- 
ernment tried to put down the revolution by torture, im- 
prisonment, and exile. In 1896, José Rizal, patriot hero of 
the Islands, was executed. That was Spain’s most tragic mis- 
take. The people were completely aroused and under Emilio 
Aguinaldo, they united to end Spanish oppression. 

The people of Cuba were likewise fighting for independ- 
ence from Spain. The intervention of the United States in 
Cuba led to intervention in the Philippines as well. But our 
leaders were not ready to govern those remote tropical 
islands. They knew far too little about them, and the Fili- 
pinos knew even less about Americans. Misunderstanding 
of motives on both sides led to months of needless fighting. 

When at last peace was restored, President McKinley 
appointed a commission to study the problems of the Phil- 
ippines and to make recommendations. Frank Laubach 
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found one statement in the report of that commission that 
interested him exceedingly because it outlined the policy 
being followed by the American Government: 

“The destiny of the Philippine Islands is not to be a state 
or territory of the United States, but a daughter republic of 
ours, a new birth of liberty on the other side of the Pacific, 
a model of Christian democracy and a beacon of hope for all 
the benighted millions of the Asiatic continent.” 

The books told how the improvement of sanitation and 
health had been one of the first government projects. It was 
estimated that over a third of the Filipino population in 
1900 had tuberculosis. Under American supervision the 
death rate was cut in half, and epidemics of smallpox, 
cholera, leprosy, and bubonic plague were ended. 

But it was the schoolteachers from America who had 
made the greatest change of all in the Philippines. In 1900 
the Government had sent out a call to colleges and normal 
schools for volunteers to teach for two years. It was that 
call which Frank had heard at Bloomsburg Normal School, 
when two of the best men in the senior class were selected 
to go. In 1901 the U. S. Transport Thomas had sailed for 
Manila with six hundred teachers aboard. These men faced 
pioneer conditions. In spite of precautions, some could not 
adjust to the tropical climate. Some died of cholera; many 
were laid low by malaria, but others came to take their 
places. Of the two known to Frank and Effa Laubach, one 
had married a Filipina and was making his home in the 
Islands. 

The school system set up by the Americans was winning 
the confidence of the Filipinos. The curriculum included 
agriculture, industrial arts, and physical education besides 
English and other book subjects. In 1915 the younger gen- 
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eration were speaking English along with Spanish or one 
of the Filipino dialects. English was gaining ground as an 
official language beside Spanish, and most newspapers and 
magazines in the Philippines were in English. 

Fortified with information and bursting with eagerness, 
Frank and Effa landed in Manila. Their brief stay verified 
much that the books had told. Manila was an American city 
set in Spanish background. It was not until they started 
southward that they felt they had reached the real Philip- 
pines. 

They took passage on a small steamer bound for Cagayan, 
a city on the northern shore of the island of Mindanao. It 
was a journey of three days and nights. At once they were 
entranced by the scenery. The steamer skirted shores of 
strange wild beauty, where stately palms towered above the 
graceful foliage of bamboo and the dense green of mango 
trees. They had glimpses of terraced rice fields and of coco- 
nut groves; of little bamboo houses set high on posts and 
thatched with nipa palm leaves; of two-wheeled carts drawn 
by slow, wide-horned carabao. 

At towns where the leisurely steamer docked to leave 
cargo, they sometimes went ashore. Once they rode about 
in a small carriage called a calesa drawn by a little horse 
hardly larger than a Shetland pony. 

Among the passengers on the steamer was an American 
teacher, returning to Surigao, who told them strange tales 
of riding over the rough trails of Mindanao on such small 
horses. He described the mountain streams, which were 
sometimes dry and sometimes raging torrents, and had to be 
forded with caution. Often he had crossed a stream, by 
clinging to his little horse’s saddle or its mane or its tail, 
and once he had nearly drowned when the current swept 
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him to the downstream side of the horse and he was deluged 
with water pouring over the animal’s back. 

Effa hoped that Frank’s work would not involve much 
traveling, especially after she heard that some of the streams 
were infested with crocodiles. But the story that fascinated 
her most was one told by the traveler about a giant lizard 
he had seen one day as he was riding along a trail. 

“It was like some prehistoric monster,’ he said, “fifteen 
feet long at least, and as high as a German shepherd dog. 
When it sat up on its hind legs to look at me, its head was 
higher than mine, although I was mounted on a small horse. 
We sat there staring at each other for fifteen minutes.” 

Effa shivered. “Weren't you scared?” 

“Not till afterwards. When I moved, it went crashing 
away through the undergrowth; so I guess it was more 
scared than I.” 

On the steamer the Laubachs had an introduction to 
Filipino food. The meals were made up largely of rice served 
in various ways with fish or eggs, a few vegetables, and 
much fruit. They liked the sweet potatoes, called camotes, 
and the bananas of many different kinds. There were strange 
fruits, too—mangoes and guavas and pomelos. 

When they reached Cagayan, they were warmly wel- 
comed by the Reverend Frank J. Woodward and his wife, 
who had started a church and a small school for girls. 
Cagayan had been for many years a center of Spanish cul- 
ture and was also known for its lively interest in music. 
The Woodwards said there were pianos in Cagayan which 
cost much more than the houses in which they stood. 

It was a good place in which to adjust to life in the tropics. 
Frank and Effa enjoyed the work for several months, but 
they were eager to see Lanao, the land of the Moros. It was 
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not far away. The Woodwards had a house at Camp Keith- 
ley, near Lake Lanao, where they went at times for rest 
and escape from the tropic heat, and the Laubachs joined 
them on their next trip. 

They followed a road that went steeply up along a ravine 
hundreds of feet deep where the great trees were full of 
chattering monkeys. At one point they had a view of a 
glorious shimmering waterfall, the famous Maria Cristina 
Falls. When at last they came upon Lake Lanao, they were 
entranced. It lay like a jewel among towering mountain 
peaks. Along the shore were strange boats with their prows 
curiously carved and painted. The air was cool and invig- 
orating after the heavy heat at sea level. 

It was market day in the Moro town of Dansalan—‘“the 
chief social event of the week,” said the Woodwards. Frank 
and Effa sniffed the strange mingled odors of fish and brown 
sugar and betel nuts and gazed at the crowd with fascinated 
eyes. Some of the poorer people were in rags of dirty muslin, 
but others, men and women alike, wore malongs, hand- 
woven robes, usually in stripes of yellow, magenta, green, 
blue—all the colors of the rainbow. The men’s were tucked 
up around their hips; the women’s hung full length and 
sometimes covered the head. The men’s turbans and fezzes 
added still more color, and so did their gay umbrellas. Some 
men wore white pantaloons and coats with many gold but- 
tons; others a kind of tunic with a sash, and a dagger stick- 
ing in it. 

“Ten years ago every Moro went armed,” said Mr. 
Woodward. “Now only the fiercer datos (chieftains) carry 
weapons.” 

A strange mixture of Moro and American buildings made 
up the town of Dansalan. Moro houses, somewhat more sub- 
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stantial than the light bamboo structures elsewhere in the 
Islands, were built of roughly split timbers, with gables and 
beam ends often beautifully carved and decorated. Among 
them the plain concrete American buildings were a bit in- 
congruous. But the Americans in the town and at the army 
post were young and gay, and Effa thought she would not 
be too lonely when Frank made arrangements to start work 
there. 

During their vacation the Laubachs were to eat at the 
Officers’ Club and to occupy the vacant house of one of the 
officers. At bedtime they were somewhat dismayed to find 
that all the locks had been removed from the doors, but 
they barricaded them with two chairs and some sticks of 
wood. 

“There's really no danger,” said Frank trying to sound re- 
assuring. 

In the dead of night they were wakened by a bugle 
sounding “To arms!” There was a scurrying of feet in the 
strange darkness, then silence. 

“What is it?” whispered Effa. 

“Nothing I hope. The colonel said the Moros have been 
restless, but—” 

Quick, sharp, the report of a gun, then more silence! 

Effa lay trembling. Frank peered from a window, but 
there was no light to be seen in the whole camp. Just as he 
lay down again, there was the sound of something scraping 
under the house. Was it a Moro? 

They waited in silence for what seemed hours. At last 
came the bugle sound to disband, and they heard the men 
scattering across the camp grounds. But they did not sleep 
the rest of the night, and appeared at the Officers’ Club for 
breakfast, limp and weary-eyed. 
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“What happened?” asked Frank. 

“Oh, there have been threats,” the C.O. answered, “so I 
ordered a call to arms, just to let the Moros know we are 
prepared. One of the men in loading his gun got excited and 
discharged it. It gave the governor such a fright that he 
ordered that soldier to load and unload his gun the rest of 
the day>He’s at it now.” 

“But,” said Frank, “we heard something under the house, 
rubbing against the posts.” 

“Goats,” said the C.O., laughing. “They do that every 
night, but they aren't dangerous.” 

The Laubachs laughed, too, but the C.O. went on: “You 
know Lanao is still considered a danger zone. On the trails 
away from Dansalan and the camp, our men are sometimes 
shot at. You see, these tribes around Lake Lanao were the 
last to be subdued. Back in the hills there are still outlaw 
datos, suspicious of all Christians. A missionary would just 
add to our troubles.” 

He went on to explain that, ever since the time of Magel- 
lan, the Moros, like other Moslems, had hated and often 
fought against Christians—first the Spaniards and then the 
Filipinos who became Christian. For a hundred years or 
more they had made raids in their swift, bright-sailed ships 
on the coasts of the northern islands and carried off captives, 
much as did the old Vikings of the north Atlantic. For years 
watch towers were manned all along the coasts to warn of 
raids by the ferocious Moros. 

After this piracy was quelled by gunboats, the Moros re- 
tired into the jungles of Mindanao, but at intervals they 
emerged to fight the Christians. It was part of their faith 
that anyone killed in fighting the enemies of Islam would 
go straight to the seventh heaven on a beautiful white horse. . 
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Effa recalled that many letters from home had asked about 
the “wild men of Mindanao.” Perhaps they were not so far 
wrong as she had supposed. 

Reluctantly the Laubachs gave up their plans for starting 
a school at Dansalan, at least for the time being. They knew 
that Christian teachers had won the good will of the Mos- 
lems in Zamboanga and Jolo. When the time was ripe, they 
would do the same; they would return to Lanao. 

Under the direction of the American Board they settled 
in Manila, where for a dozen years Dr. Laubach taught so- 
ciology, psychology, and education in Union College and 
Union Theological Seminary. The scholarly life suited him. 
He wrote several books about the Philippines and was alto- 
gether so successful that he was considered for president of 
the college and seminary. He failed of election by one vote. 
That apparent failure was momentous not only for him but 
for millions; if he had become president, probably he would 
never have returned to Lanao. 

Of several children born to the Laubachs during these 
years, only one had survived the many health hazards in a 
tropical land, and that was probably because Effa had 
brought him home to Benton, Pennsylvania, to give him a 
start. He was named Robert but called Bob. Bob was twelve 
years old when his father decided to try again the opening 
of a school in Lanao. 


CHAPTER 4 


Each One Teach One 


“I should rather make good Mohammedans 
than bad Christians.”—F. C. L. 


In December, 1929, when Frank Laubach went back to 
Lanao, this land of the Moros was still considered an out- 
post, just on the edge of danger. He was hoping to start a 
normal school to train teachers for Lanao Province, but to 
his dismay he found that the number of educated young 
people was far too few for such a school. Most of the popula- 
tion were still illiterate. To be sure, there was a high school 
in Dansalan as in other Filipino towns, and the principal 
took his meals at the Officers’ Club where Frank also 
boarded. But the public schools had not won the confidence 
of the Moros as they had the people of Luzon and other 
islands. 

Although the sultans, the panditas (priests), and some of 
the datos (chiefs) could read the Koran in Arabic, they did 
little to encourage popular education. Women especially 
suffered from ignorance and superstition. Marriageable girls 
of wealthy families were at that time confined in towers to 
become pale and beautiful and suitable as brides for sultans. 
They were rarely seen even by relatives. 

Unfortunately, some Christian Filipino teachers, who had 
come to the public high school in Dansalan about five years 
before, either did not know Moslem customs or chose to 
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flout them. They made love to some Moro girls who were 
not kept so strictly confined. The wrathful fathers killed 
several of the teachers and burned a number of school- 
houses. After that, except for about fifty girls in a dormitory 
in Dansalan, few were allowed to attend school. 

Into this atmosphere of suspicion and explosive hate, 
Frank Laubach walked unsuspectingly at the end of 1929. 
He was alone, for it had seemed best that Effa and Bob, 
for the time being, should stay at Baguio in the hills above 
Manila. 

Dansalan looked less prosperous than before. In 1918 the 
American troops had been withdrawn from Camp Keithley, 
and the Filipino constabulary had taken over, with a few 
American officers. Now most of the Western-style buildings 
were empty, and the whole place had an air of decline. Even 
the Moro houses, with their beautifully carved beam ends 
overhanging the street, looked neglected. 

Frank Laubach, walking slowly along the familiar streets, 
came suddenly upon the charred ruins of a building. It was 
one of the schools burned by the angry Moros. Little re- 
mained but the concrete foundation, and that would soon be 
hidden by clumps of fast-growing bamboo. It seemed like a 
symbol of his wrecked hopes and plans. But he shook off 
the mood of discouragement. Was he not a missionary bring- 
ing a gospel of good will? Surely even these fierce Moros 
could not resist that! 

Suddenly in the still air the Islam call to prayer rang out 
from the mosque at the end of the street: “There is no God 
but Allah, and Mohammed is his Prophet.” 

Resolutely Frank turned back and went into one of the 
little shops, or bazaars, that he and Effa had delighted to 
visit when they had come to the lake more than ten years 
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before. He hoped the proprietor might remember him. But 
in the dim little shop, smelling of oil and sandalwood, he 
did not find the old Moslem in green turban. A young man 
wearing a fez was just rising from his knees and rolling up 
a beautiful prayer rug. He answered Frank’s questions 
briefly and at once turned away to talk with a yellow-tur- 
baned dato in the corner, who was chewing betel nuts and 
spitting through blackened teeth. Frank could not under- 
stand their words, for as yet he knew the language only 
slightly, but from their glances in his direction he guessed 
they were talking of him. Their expressions were hostile. 

While thinking what to say or do next, he stood examining — 
a beautiful silver box inlaid with ivory and decorated with 
precious stones. The young proprietor said abruptly, “That 
is not for sale,” and carried it into a back room. | 

Quietly Frank Laubach left the shop and set out for Camp 
Keithley, where he was to live in the Woodwards’ cottage. 
It seemed to him that the monkeys chattering in the tree- 
tops were laughing at his discomfiture. But after dinner at 
the Officers’ Club and some talk with the men there, he re- 
gained his spirits. 

The next day and the next he returned to the town, trying 
to find old friends and to make new ones. In the bazaars 
and the market place he talked with men, whenever they 
would listen, about his plans for a school, about his recent 
visit to Dapitan, where the Filipino hero, José Rizal, had 
lived in exile and had started a school for boys. But the 
Moros listened coldly and turned away without answer. 

At the end of a week he was deeply discouraged. After a 
month he acknowledged to himself that he was beaten. And 
this failure on the heels of the disappointment in Manila bit 
into his soul. Frank Laubach was not used to failure. 
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For several months he had been passing through a pro- 
found religious experience, seeking to know God and His 
will through persistent contemplation and prayer. Now he 
prayed with renewed fervor. Each evening at sunset, with 
only his little black dog Tip for company, he would climb 
Signal Hill behind the cottage. There a view of incom- 
parable splendor lay before him—lakes and mountains and 
the distant sea. The beauty of sky and hills and shining 
waters sometimes eased the ache of failure and loneliness, 
and sometimes made it worse. Often he prayed aloud and 
then listened with all his soul for an answer to the prayer. 


One evening, when his despair was deepest, his lips began 


to move, and it seemed to him that God was speaking 
through his own voice. 

' “My child,” the voice said, “you have failed because you 
do not really love these Moros. You feel superior to them 
because you are white. If you can forget you are an 
American, and think only how I love them, they will 
respond.” 

And Frank Laubach answered, “It is the truth, God. Drive 
me out of myself, and come and take possession of me and 
think Thy thoughts in my mind.” 

And the voice said again through his own lips, “If you 
want the Moros to be fair to your religion, be fair to theirs. 
Study the Koran with them.” 

The next day, when he told some panditas that he wanted 
to study the Koran, they crowded into his cottage eagerly, 
ready to make him a good Moslem. The man wearing the 
brightest-colored malong, with buttons of ten-dollar gold 
pieces, brought under his arm a pamphlet which listed the 
holy books of Islam. He read the titles impressively: the 
Torah, the laws of Moses; the Zabur, the psalms of David; 
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the Kitab Injil, the gospel of Jesus Christ; and the Koran | 
of Mohammed. 

Dr. Laubach said as best he could in their language, 
“From childhood I have studied the first three books on your 
list.” 

At once they found that there was much to discuss in their 
common knowledge. Partly in English, partly in the Moro 
tongue, the panditas talked of Jesus as the holiest prophet 
after Mohammed, and told how God had carried him up te 
heaven while he was praying in Gethsemane. Dr. Laubach 
bit his tongue and did not try to correct them. Instead he 
asked questions and found that several Old Testament patri- 
archs—Abraham, Noah, Jacob, David—were familiar to them 
under slightly different names. 

After that discussion Frank Laubach realized that he 
needed to know more about the language spoken by his new 
friends. It is known as Maranaw. He asked an American 
officer whether he knew any Moro who could teach the 
language. 

The officer grinned. “Yes, if you aren’t too particular, I can 
recommend an ex-convict, a murderer. When he was sen- 
tenced to twenty years, I helped him to appeal his case be- 
cause I thought the sentence too heavy, since he had killed 
in self-defense. Pambaya is now my loyal friend and will de 
anything I ask.” 

So Pambaya began to teach Maranaw to Frank Laubach 
and to his assistant, Donato Galia, a graduate of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, who had arrived to help in 
the normal school that did not yet exist. 

There was no dictionary of the Maranaw language; in 
fact not a page of the language had ever been printed. The 
Koran and other books read by the panditas were printed 
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in Arabic, using of course the Arabic alphabet. This was too 
difficult for most people to learn. 

Dr. Laubach and his assistant decided that their first step 
should be to make a dictionary of Maranaw, using the Ro- 
man alphabet. But when they tried to write the words they 
heard, nobody could tell them where one word ended and 
the next began. 

They would ask, “Pambaya, what is the word for go?” 

Pambaya would shake his head. 

“How do you say, “Where are you going?’ ” 

“Andakasoong,” with a smile. 

By trial and error they discovered that anda was where, 
ka was you, and soong was go. 

It was slow work, but after six weeks they had a box filled 
with cards, on which were written thirteen hundred Mara- 
naw words and their meanings. 

Mr. Galia learned to speak the language very quickly 
because he was a native Filipino, and the Visayan dialect is 
not too different from the language of the Moros. But Dr. 
Laubach learned slowly at first, because all the Filipino lan- 
guages seem to an American to say things backwards. Instead 
of “What have you?” they say “What is had by you?” 

The spelling was a problem, too, because the men had 
decided to use just one letter for each sound and only one 
sound to each letter. They wanted to avoid the kind of con- 
fusion caused in English by c and k or by the vowels in 
such words as wait and weight with the varying spelling of 
the long a sound. Fortunately, Maranaw sounds required 
only twelve consonants; so there were some left over in the 
Roman alphabet for other uses. For example, they decided 
to use w (double w) for the sound usually rendered in Eng- 


lish by oo (double o). 
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The panditas and a group of young Moros followed the 
work with great interest, and Frank Laubach eagerly ac- 
cepted the opportunity to learn from them more about Mo- 
hammed. All during his period of discouragement he had 
been seeking to learn more about prayer and its power. 
When he told the panditas that he was trying to do the will 
of God every moment of the day, they said, “Any man who 
tries to do the will of God all the time is like Mohammed 
himself. We love to listen to you because you tell us beautiful 
things from the Koran.” 

And he would answer, “But I learned these things from 
Jesus.” 

The work on the dictionary was sometimes stopped alto- 
gether because so many Moros came to express their grati- 
tude. “You are the first who has ever tried to appreciate us,” 
they insisted, and would break in on his brief hours of rest 
to tell him that they feared he was overworking! 

About this time he wrote to his father: 

“Pioneering is the only life worth living. . . . Every day 
here has the zest of high adventure. I know perfectly well 
that there are dangers and near catastrophes, but we get by 
them and life is all the more thrilling because it is daring.” 

Trouble with outlaws had flared up again in the jungle, 
and there was news of fighting. The panditas had sometimes 
encouraged such rebellion, but this time they sent word to 
the outlaws to cease fighting for the welfare of Lanao. A new 
spirit was abroad. A Moro from the region of the fighting 
appeared one day, asking that a school be started there. He 
produced a New Testament and said he wanted a copy in 
Maranaw to study. 

With the Moros so eager to learn to read their own lan- 
guage, a building for a school was needed, and also a print- 
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ing press. It seemed as if these needs were met miraculously. 
A local merchant offered a building that had once been a 
dance hall and later a motion-picture theater. A friend in 
Cagayan wrote: “Do you need a press? We could sell two 
presses and lots of type for 250 pesos, and the printer would 
come with the outfit.” 

Frank Laubach nearly wept with joy when he read that 
letter, and his co-worker Galia whispered, “God is working 
ahead of us.” 

When the press arrived, they feared the floor of the old 
building would not support a thousand-pound machine. 
They would have to install some sort of foundation for it. 
But when they went to examine the floor more thoroughly, 
they discovered a concrete base exactly the right size and 
shape for the press. When had it been built and for what 
purpose? They could only guess and be thankful for what 
seemed another miracle. 

Silvino, the printer, arrived and before long began setting 
up the type for the first page of Maranaw ever to be printed. 
But when the panditas saw the Roman type, they insisted 
that only Arabic letters would do because Arabic was the 
holy script of Mohammed. So Pambaya wrote the same sen- 
tences in Arabic script on a stencil, and the little sheet was 
printed with the Roman text on one side and the Arabic on 
the other. It was the first issue of a small newspaper. Here 
is a translation of the opening paragraphs: 


This is the beginning of a story paper in the Moro language, 
to be distributed around the four sides of Lake Lanao. All Moros 
feel delighted because this paper is being started. The leading 
datos will furnish stories for the newspaper, telling of the famous 
ancestors of early days and of the events in Mecca and other 
important places. 
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Our paper will also be helpful for business. It will tell the price 
of rice, corn, beans, various kinds of cloth and thread, of silk and 
woven hemp, of lumber, brass, silver and gold articles, and betel 
nuts. 


Frank wrote to his father, February 16, 1930: 

“Tomorrow will be an important day in the history of this 
province, I believe, for we are going to distribute our first 
paper. ... The Moros who have seen the proof are as 
pleased as though it were bound in gold!” 

It was called the Lanao Totwl (Progress) and there was 
indeed great excitement the day it appeared. But no Moro 
except Pambaya could read the side printed in Roman let- 
ters, and at once all the young men clamored to learn. A 
leading dato brought a petition from fifteen young men for 
a night school where they might learn to read their own 
language. 

Frank Laubach and Donato Galia set up their school with- 
out any formalities. They borrowed a box of hand-printing 
letters from the superintendent of schools and prepared 
charts full of short easy sentences in very large letters. They 
tried to teach the young Moros those sentences, but it was 
slow work. They shortened the charts and revised them, but 
still the process of learning to read was not easy. 

They kept on working. They asked the Moros to help them 
find some “key words” which would make it easy for be- 
ginners to remember the letters and their sounds. At last 
they hit on three common words that contain all the Moro 
consonants: 


Malabanga—the name of a town 
karatasa—paper 
paganada—to learn 
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From the syllables of these three key words could be made 
many other familiar words. For example, from Ma la ba nga 
mama—man 
ama—father 
mala—large 

ala—God 
lama—yard 
lala—to pat 
Here was a scheme that would help beginners learn the 
letters easily. Laubach and Galia made some new charts and 
tried teaching from them. They worked like a charm! Once 
the pupil got the idea that certain letters represented certain 
sounds and these sounds were words he knew, the rest was 
easy. Maranaw has only four vowels and the remaining three 
were combined thus: 
mi li bi ngi 
mo lo bo ngo 
mu lu bu ngu 
From these syllables other words could be made; for 
example: 
bibi—duck 
lobi—coconut 
luma—smooth 
With these new charts the Moros were soon learning to 
read, not only words but sentences. In one short hour a man 
who had never known a letter could read a whole page of 
his own language. His delight was wonderful to see. 
During the next few months Frank’s letters to his father 
were full of stories of amazing experiences: 
“A half dozen Moros interrupted this letter. They came in 
and said they could not wait until tomorrow but had to be 
taught right away. They had only an hour to spare and 
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FIRST MARANAW READING CHART 


Lesson | 
a ma la ba nga 
j mi li bi ngi 
MO #0 Li bo enee 
u mu —s lu bu = ngu 
mama ama lala ala ama la la ma 
man father to pat God large yard: 
mi. mi a mivoili li cca: lint clive lio 
girl our name name hand outside 
momo amo lolo alo malo °o lo! 
chewed monkey dull hello pretty head 
ba ba ba bai la ba ba la ba li ba lo 
short women profit pair a receipt clang 
bi bi bicba i le bi. 1 bi eorbl lo bi 
duck push more itch avegetable cocoanut 
bo bo ba bo labo bo la bu Ia bu | 
to pour aunt prefer ball wide smoke 
nga nga ba nga bo ngalunga ma nga o nga 
open mouth island fruit plural a fly fruit 
ngi ngi la ngi lingi lu ngi lu ma lu mi 
comer of mouth wait to turn allow smooth make flat 


wanted all the education they could get in that time. So I 
have stopped this letter to teach them. While I concentrated 
on one of them, the rest listened. They have just left the 
house. I do not expect you to believe me, but here is the 
fact; this man had finished reading three pages of our news- 
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paper and could read everything I put before him with fair 
speed. One hour! 

“A Moro from a distant village came at five in the evening 
and I taught him in a half hour. He was unusually bright 
and very much pleased with himself, and I praised him and 
told him I wanted him to be a teacher in his village. When 
he had finished, he took me over where nobody else could 
hear us and said, ‘You taught me to read and you are the 
best friend I have in the world. I want to do something for 
you. Is there anybody in Lanao you want me to put out of 
the way?’ I said, “No, thank you, brother. But you are cer- 
tainly a very big-hearted man. Go home and teach others 
and that will make me happy.’ The next day I learned that 
he is one of the outlaws.” 

At first all the teaching had been done by Laubach and 
Galia, but as enthusiasm grew, they began training others to 
teach. After a year they had nineteen paid teachers and a 
growing list of volunteers. 

From the first these teachers were taught to follow the 
charts exactly. Success depended on their using the method 
step by step as it had been planned. They were trained to 
teach by questions, never telling the student what he could 
answer for himself, but never asking any question he couldn't 
answer from the chart. 

An American lieutenant who saw what was being accom- 
plished and how long it took to make the new charts by hand 
for each teacher, had two thousand printed in Manila at his 
own expense. These were soon put to use all over Lanao 
Province. 

Frank often worked at the school and in the printing room 
from seven in the morning until six at night. Most of his 
writing he had to do in the evening when his Moro friends 
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were less likely to interrupt because after dark their fear of 
balbal (ghosts) kept them at home. He wrote: 

“On market day twice a week, I stand from seven to 
twelve before a chart in the market place while people 
crowd around trying to get near enough to learn to read, 
almost pushing me off my stool in their eagerness to be next. 
I do not see how my teachers get time to record the names of 
their students; I seldom do.” 

“As I finished breakfast about six-thirty and arose from 
the table, there came a knock at the door. I turned the knob 
and there crowded into my little house sultans and hadjis 
and datos; sixty tried to get in, but some had to stay outside 
for want of room. They had hired a launch and had come 
twenty miles to be examined for they had learned to read 
Moro with English letters. We marched down the road a mile 
to our school, and there we spent the whole forenoon in 
joyously throwing compliments at one another. . . . On our 
school wall is a motto: ‘In five years Lanao the most literate 
province in the Philippines.’ These men declared, “Less than 
five years, much less.’” 

One of the most successful young Moro teachers was Gani 
Noor. He was nephew of a hadji who had been befriended 
by General Bullard twenty-five years before. Gani Noor real- 
ized what the printing press might mean to his people. He 
began helping Dr. Laubach to collect and print many of the 
Moro epic songs, especially those about their ancient hero, 
Bantugan. Thousands of Moros knew the songs by heart. 
They were sung at every fiesta and every wedding. 

These songs about Bantugan are to Moros what the Odys- 
sey has been to the Western world. To have them recorded 
in print was very exciting to them and made the Lanao 
Progress more popular than ever. The familiar words helped 
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to make reading easy, but also strengthened their habit of 
singing what they read. Effa Laubach, who had by that time 
joined her husband at Dansalan, recalls that one day, when 
she had started on a journey by boat, she heard a strange 
chanting from somewhere on deck, and found a man stretched 
out on some bags of copra, singing his newspaper to the sky 
arid sea! 

‘In the success of the reading campaign, Frank Laubach 
had not lost sight of his real purpose in Lanao. Reading was 
not an end in itself, but a means to an end. He had come 
to teach the Christian way of life and had begun, as all 
good missionaries do, by practicing it. He did not urge these 
Moslems to be baptized or to join his church, but they 
showed a growing interest in the services. Often the win- 
dows of the room that served as a church were crowded 
with faces of those watching from the outside. Sometimes, 
when invited by the panditas, Dr. Laubach worshiped with 
them in their mosques. 

Each week at his own church services he talked about 
one of the prophets, or nabis, whose stories appear both in 
the Old Testament and the Koran. The Moros showed so 
much interest that he decided to print these talks in a 
series of pamphlets. Each began with what the Koran tells 
about the prophet and continued with the story as given in 
the Bible. The last of the series was about Nabi Isa, or Jesus. 

For the eager new readers Donato Galia wrote and 
printed a little book of history from the Moro point of view. 
The doctors in the government hospital prepared a booklet 
of simple lessons in hygiene. All this printed matter was read 
almost before the ink was dry. The printing was slow work 
because of the limited supply of type at hand. After only 
a few pages were set, the printing had to be done and the 
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type distributed so that it could be used again. Frank wrote 
to his father: “If you ever started a wagon down a hill and 
then found it was getting away from you, you realize how 
we feel with our press. We are behind the demand hope- 
lessly.” 

A young Moro came to the school one day asking, “Have 
you a new issue of the paper?” 

“Not until next Monday.” 

He began to walk the floor. “What will the young ladies 
do? They will be discouraged if they have nothing to read. 
They will finish this paper in a day. Then what?” 

“Will they do something desperate?” Frank asked, want- 
ing to laugh at the young man’s solemn concern. He was one 
of the volunteer teachers who was having great success in a 
neighboring barrio (village). 

“No,” he said, “the princesses will not poison themselves— 
nor me either.” He began to smile. “I could not blame them 
if they did, however. I have played a trick on them.” He 
chuckled. “It was only to make them learn fast—but now the 
joke is on me. I cannot keep up with them.” 

Frank begged him to tell what trick he had used. 

“It was nothing—but it worked. The most beautiful ba- 
(princess) in the house of Sheik Borabong learned to read 
very fast, but the others were indifferent. So I persuaded a 
handsome young man to write a love lyric to the bright ba-i, 
and I took it to her when I went to give the next lesson in 
that household. It was—ah, a very fine lyric. It called her the 
most charming lady in Lanao, not only beautiful but learned, 
more lovely than the singing waters of the Maria Cristina 
Falls, more to be desired than golden fruit. She read the 
lyric to the other princesses, and at once they all desired 
learning. I could not teach them fast enough. They devoured 
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the lessons. And now they wish a new paper, a new book 
every other day! What shall I do?” The look of distress re- 
appeared on his face. 

“Do?” Frank Laubach burst out laughing. “Just tell all 
the other teachers about your trick and find us some love 
lyrics so that we can print one in the Lanao Progress every 
week.” 

It was not long before six hundred women and girls had 
learned to read. Every week some high dato brought his 
daughter to Dansalan, begging that she be allowed to board 
at the madrasa while she studied, but the school was not yet 
equipped as a boarding school. 

One morning a group of datos came to offer a piece of 
land for a girls’ dormitory and school. It was beautifully sit- 
uated near the lake, and the men said, “It is not for sale to 
anybody, but we give it to you without asking a cent.” 

Dr. Laubach thanked them and could not find it in his 
heart to tell them just then that there would be no money 
to put up a building on the land. The depression had struck 
America, and funds which had supported the work in Lanao 
were dwindling every day. He faced a bitter problem. Now, 
just when enthusiasm for learning was at its height, he must 
tell his new friends the budget would have to be cut in 
half. He would have to drop twelve of the staff and cut the 
small salaries of the rest. 

As long as possible he put off telling the bad news, but 
finally came a day, July 26, 1931, when all those who had 
been teaching gathered to make their monthly reports. One 
man had taught forty-one women and seventy-one men to 
read in the past month. Realizing the hours of devoted work 
represented by such figures, their leader was sick at heart. 
As teacher after teacher reported his success, the room grew 
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tense with excitement. When the names of the new readers 
had all been reported and counted, there were fifteen hun- 
dred and twenty-one in all, and three hundred of them were 
women. 

At once fifty men arose and volunteered to become teach- 
ers. And Dr. Laubach sat there as if paralyzed, knowing he 
must soon break the bitter news about lack of funds. Some- 
body moved that a gigantic fiesta be held to celebrate the 
years success. The sultans and datos voted with a roar that 
a month from that day they should hold such a fiesta as had 
never been seen in Lanao. 

That afternoon Frank Laubach called in twelve of his 
paid teachers, one by one, and told them he could not pay 
them any longer. “It would be easier for me to jump into 
the lake than to face you with this news,” he said. 

Knowing the excitable nature of the Moros, he half- 
expected some of them to fly into a rage. All were dejected, 
some turned pale, but not a man showed resentment. They 
saw that their leader was deeply disturbed and they faced 
the disappointment with loyalty. Those who had any means 
of subsistence, even the slightest, volunteered to continue 
teaching without pay. By August the number of volunteer 
teachers had risen to a hundred and seventy-five. 

True to their promise, the Moros went ahead with plans 
for a great fiesta to celebrate the growing success of the lit- 
eracy campaign. It was held in a barrio situated near the 
lake among rich rice fields. The Laubachs had to walk for 
several kilometers along the rice terraces to reach the barrio. 
Just as they arrived it began to rain heavily, putting an end 
to the horse races and preventing the horse fight, which is an 
exciting part of any Moro fiesta. The Laubachs were not 
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sorry, for they knew that horses are often killed in these 
fights. 

The barrio was a kaleidoscope of gayly colored umbrellas, 
which Moros made by sewing yellow, orange, or magenta 
silk, bordered with silver beads, over the frame of an ordi- 
nary umbrella. These above the bright turbans and malongs 
seemed doubly brilliant in the rain. 

The Laubachs were escorted to the largest house in the 
barrio, home of Kakai Dagalangit, a most important dato. 
Half the crowd tried to follow, all begging to learn to read 
and write. They sat in a close circle on floor mats in a large 
room which had been made ready for a crowd by drawing 
back the heavy cotton curtains that usually divide a Moro 
house into sections. Each wife and her children occupy a 
section, surrounded by great bags of corn and rice and by 
the wooden chests in which their personal belongings are 
kept. From the ceiling of the big room were hung gay ban- 
ners, and the walls were bright with weaving done by the 
women. 

Today the women and girls crowded around Effa Lau- 
bach. Many clamored to be taught to write their own names, 
while small boys and girls, many of them naked, crowded 
close, shouting letters of the alphabet to prove they were 
learning to read. 

Suddenly the clamor was drowned by the booming crash 
of agongs, great brass gongs hung from the rafters and 
beaten like drums. Six old men were beating six agongs, and 
the tumult nearly shattered the Laubachs’ nerves. It lasted 
for fifteen minutes; then the agongs were again hidden in 
their beautiful basket-and-cloth coverings, and women be- 
gan bringing in food. They served it on low brass tabaks 
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(tables ), each a masterpiece of metalwork. Hard-boiled eggs 
in a nest of red rice made a festive dish. 

All afternoon the rain drummed on the iron roofing of 
the house. More people kept crowding in. Some taught others 
to read. A priest recited part of the Koran, his tongue trip- 
ping off the words so fast that it was a marvel to hear. 

At sunset the muezzin gave the familiar signal for the 
Moslem hour of prayer. Dr. Laubach was invited to go to 
the mosque, but first he had to follow the Moslem custom 
of washing hands and arms, face, head, and feet. Then with 
the others he entered the mosque barefoot. To his surprise, 
a priest's hat was put on his head and he was led to the 
front, where he knelt on a beautiful prayer rug beside the 
dato and an Arab sheik. In a high tremulous voice, the sheik 
chanted the service in Arabic. In spite of the strange lan- 
guage, which most of the worshipers, as well as he, could 
not understand, a sense of deep reverence filled the place. 
Laubach’s respect for his Moslem friends grew. He won- 
dered how long it would be before the whole world would 
come to understand that the God of this vast universe is 
the God of all men and all religions. 

The worshipers went home to a hearty meal of beef and 
camotes, fruit, spices, and sweetmeats, after which Dato 
Dagalangit recited his genealogy, claiming to be descended 
from Mohammed on his mother’s side and from Indra Patra 
on his father’s side. 

The Laubachs began to grow drowsy, but they soon — 
learned that fiesta. nights are not for sleeping. A young 
woman in a gold and purple malong began to sing a bayok 
(lyric) in a sweet, plaintive voice, and shouts of delight 
almost drowned her tones. Then at the opposite end of the 
room an older woman, her head covered with her malong, 
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tiful voice seemed to express the tragedies of hundreds of 
women of Islam. 

Back and forth the two women sang until midnight. Then 
the younger woman left, and an old sultan began one of the 
long darangans (epics) about the renowned Bantugan. It 
was taken up by the woman with the beautiful voice; and 
so on and on responsively the two sang through the night. 
Every little while the crowd would join in a familiar 
part of the long, long story. Three nights are required for 
singing the entire epic. 

At daybreak the music ended, and the Laubachs prepared 
to leave. But before going they asked the dato to let them 
take some pictures of him and of his family. He was reluc- 
tant because devout Moslems have a great prejudice against 
pictures and images of every kind. At length he consented 
to pose with his favorite wife and their small son, prob- 
ably because the pretty young wife was so eager to be photo- 
graphed. As she stood under a palm tree in the early sun- 
light, she was very beautiful in her softly draped green and 
yellow malong; but what would she be like after twenty 
years if her life followed the usual pattern of Moro women? 
Would the changes that were starting in Lanao help to give 
her more freedom, wider horizons of thought, books and 
‘magazines to read? 

Not long after the great fiesta, Kakai Dagalangit, having 
heard about the lack of funds for the literacy campaign, 
came to Dr. Laubach with his eyes glittering. “This cam- 
paign,” he said, “shall not stop for lack of money. It is the 
only hope for Lanao. Everybody who learns must teach 
somebody else. If he doesn’t I'll kill him!” 


Smiling at the man’s violent good will, Laubach was sud- 
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denly electrified by the idea. He saw that nothing could be 
better for a newly literate person than to try sharing his skill 
with a neighbor. It would be good for him and good for 
the neighbor. It would fix in the new reader's mind all that 
he had learned. It would give him a new feeling of impor- 
tance and self-respect and, best of all, train him in the spirit 
of sharing. If every learner actually became a teacher, lit- 
eracy could spread like a prairie fire. 

Thus from the fierce loyalty of a Moro to his own people 
came the idea of “each one teach one’—a method which 
has helped to make Laubach literacy campaigns successful 
all over the world. 


CHAPTER 5 


A Bridge to the East 


“The world is sick of hatred and crime, and 
yet it is afraid to trust love.”—F. C. L. 


By the fall of 1931 news of the remarkable things going on 
in Lanao had spread all over the Philippines. Teachers from 
neighboring provinces and government officials came to ob- 
serve the Maranaw Folk School, or madrasa, as it was called, 
and were enthusiastic about what they saw. In response to 
a request, Dr. Laubach and Mr. Galia made charts with key 
words for teaching the Visayan dialect, spoken by the great- 
est number of people in the central islands. These charts 
worked so well when put to use that soon all the provinces 
in the Islands, speaking about fifteen different dialects, were 
clamoring for help. 

The National Christian Council invited Dr. Laubach to 
come to Manila. There he was in demand to speak in 
churches and schools, before women’s clubs and Boy Scouts. 
Students in agricultural schools and high schools volunteered 
to go home and teach their parents how to read and write 
their own language. The barrio schools were opened at 
night so that teachers might train others how to teach. The 
same key-word method was used in preparing charts in vari- 
ous dialects. Soon the volunteer teachers were reporting that 
as they went along the streets, children would sing out: 
“There go our teachers! Malabanga, Milibingi, Molobongo.” 
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At one meeting held in a Y.M.C.A. building there was 
such a crowd that those at the back could not see the charts 
at all. Out of the crowd came a Chinese, who told how he 
had helped the famous Jimmie Yen (the man who simplified 
Chinese for coolies) to teach his own people in China. “We 
used lantern slides,” said the man. After that, slides show- 
ing the charts in four dialects were made, and then it 
was easy for large crowds to watch a demonstration of 
teaching. 

Besides helping to prepare the charts in the different dia- 
lects, Dr. Laubach began training a group of persons to 
teach the six thousand prisoners in old Bilibid prison. Always 
his thoughts turned to those most helpless or in greatest 
need. 

When Governor General Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., stated 
there was some fear that the literacy campaigns might be 
used for Protestant propaganda, Dr. Laubach suggested that 
he appoint a non-sectarian committee to coordinate all the 
agencies interested in literacy. The director of the Bureau 
of Education gave his approval of the work started in the 
high schools, and the Philippine Education Company con- 
sented to act as a secular headquarters for the movement, 
and to print and sell packets of the necessary teaching ma- 
terials. 

Behind all this enthusiasm for education was a growing 
national pride. At the Mujfios Agricultural School, during 
Dr. Laubach’s visit one of the teachers rose to speak to the - 
students. 

“Boys, he said, “do you remember how our national hero, 
Dr. José Rizal, risked his life to return to the Philippines 
during his exile and cut the cataracts from his mother’s 
eyes to save her from blindness? You can all be Rizals and 
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cut the cataracts of illiteracy from the eyes of your mothers 
and fathers and neighbors.” 

The students promised to a man that during the next vaca- 
tion they would try to teach everyone in their own families 
to read. . 

Laubach sympathized thoroughly with the patriotic ideals 
of the Filipinos, but he had his eyes on still more distant 
goals. He had noted long before, while studying the history 
of the Philippines, that their role in the Orient was unique. 
They had been Christianized (except for the Moslems on 
Mindanao and Cebu) centuries before Western influence 
began to touch the rest of the Far East. Now if this wave of 
interest in literacy could also stir new zeal for the Christian 
way of life, this light might spread over the continent of 
Asia. The Philippines lie at its very doorstep. They have 
trade with China, Japan, Malay, Burma, Indonesia. If six- 
teen million Filipinos were to become literate and zealously 
Christian, what a golden link of good will and understanding 
they might create between East and West! 

Returning to his work in Lanao, Dr. Laubach found that 
many young Moros, after learning to read their own Ma- 
ranaw, were coming daily to the madrasa to try reading news- 
papers in English. Some had learned to read and write Eng- 
_ lish in the public schools, but had lost these skills and were 
eagerly renewing them. Building on their interest, he began 
to organize English-speaking youth groups in various cen- 
ters all over Lanao. The Lanao Totwl, which had grown to 
several pages, was now printed partly in English and partly 
in Maranaw. 

Laubach’s chief purpose in organizing the youth groups 
_ was to stimulate a spirit of service to their own communities, 
| for that spirit seemed to be lacking in the training of Mos- 
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lem young folk. Most of the people were self-centered and 
inclined to think anyone a fool who gave time, effort, or 
money for the common good. With the boys cooperating, 
nine ways were listed in which the new societies might 
serve: 

1. By finishing the literacy campaign that had been started. 

2. By helping to distribute the newspaper being published 
in Maranaw. 

3. By helping the government, the Red Cross, and the 
Anti-Tuberculosis Society to educate the people. 

4. By holding meetings at which experts on agriculture, 
animal husbandry, and health laws might speak. 

5. By distributing new kinds of fruit, vegetables, and 
trees. 

6. By fighting locusts, wild pigs, monkeys, rats, and other 
pests. 

7. By studying the ideals of the Boy Scouts and the prin- 
ciples of ethics. 

8. By promoting all sorts of recreation, such as baseball, 
volley ball, and other games. 

9. By keeping peace and trying to reconcile enemies. 

All this was Christianity in action. Without realizing it, 
the young Moros were putting into practice some of the 
teachings of their own prophet Nabi Isa (Jesus). Their in- 
terest in learning to read their own language had become a 
yeast to leaven the whole life of Lanao. 

Some of the young men were even fired with the idea of 
going to other lands to teach the millions who cannot read. 
One day when the new governor general, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Jr., came to visit the madrasa they showed him a big 
map of the world which they had made with Lanao as its 
center. Whenever a letter came asking about the literacy 
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campaign, they would fasten on a bright silk thread, run- 
ning from the country whence the letter had come to Lanao. 
“We must go and help those other people,” they would say. 

They were delighted when Mr. Roosevelt, after studying 
the map, asked to have charts of the Maranaw lessons sent 
to Puerto Rico, where he had been governor general before 
coming to the Philippines. 

Early in 1934 the United States Congress passed a bill pro- 
viding a plan for Philippine independence. The Islands, after 
establishing a constitutional government, should become a 
self-governing commonwealth and after ten years an inde- 
pendent republic. Naturally the nationalist spirit increased 
rapidly. The Moros were worried for fear they might be 
ruined when the time came for independence. They were not 
yet allowed to hold elections because not enough of the 
population could read and write. They realized, therefore, 
the importance of literacy. They must be ready to choose 
their own leaders and to send representatives to the national 
government. Otherwise they might be governed by men 
from the other islands. Already hundreds of immigrants from 
the northern islands were taking up land in their province. 
They would be outnumbered if they did not soon win the 
right to hold elections. 

The Lanao Totwl of June 1, 1934, carried a short article 
headed: 


NEW PASSION FOR EDUCATION 


The granting of independence to the Philippines has given a 
new impetus to the literacy campaign . . . because the Maranaw 
people are determined to become a regular province . . . When 
the signatures of 60,000 adults have been secured, a large book 
will be carried to Manila, and the Legislature will be asked to 
change Lanao from a special to a regular province. 
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Macaindeg, the head printer at the madrasa, used every 
opportunity to impress on the young people the importance 
of learning to read and write and of teaching others. He 
urged them to read the newspapers and keep informed con- 
cerning their own province, the government of the Philip- 
pines, and events in the United States and the whole 
world. 

The Lanao Totwl by 1933 was like a small magazine of 
twelve to twenty pages, with an attractive cover of Moro 
design on colored paper, the arabesque border usually fram- 
ing a picture of some person or event of recent interest. It 
was published twice monthly and carried local news such 
as the celebration of Garden Day by the schools; national 
news, such as the meeting of the Constitutional Convention; 
and international items about plans for a Pacific airline or a 
world peace and disarmament conference. It was full of sig- 
nificant items on the care of children, health, diet, agricul- 
ture—the value of tomatoes and of papayas in the diet, how 
to grow more rice per acre, soil erosion, using rice hulls for 
fertilizer. On the inside back cover Philippine laws regarding 
property and other matters were printed in English and 
Maranaw in parallel columns. On the outside of the back 
cover there was always part of a Maranaw epic poem. 

The printing press in Dansalan was as busy as a press 
could be. Besides the newspaper, it turned out an English- 
Maranaw dictionary, the Gospel of Luke in Maranaw, and 
thousands of pamphlets on all sorts of subjects: “The New 
Miracle Rice,’ Motherhood and Baby Care,” “Moro Folk- 
lore,’ “Life on Its Highest Levels,” “Where Christians and 
Moslems Are Brothers.” 

And Frank Laubach, still experimenting with the power 
of prayer, knew in his heart that without the vision of God’s 
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will that had come to him in those prayerful hours on Signal 
Hill, none of these things would have come to pass. 

When the new constitution for the Philippines was com- 
pleted in 1935 and Constitution Day was celebrated in Dan- 
salan, the Laubachs were on their way home on furlough. 
The government of the new Commonwealth at once estab- 
lished a Division of Adult Education, and took over responsi- 
bility for teaching people to read. Night schools were estab- 
lished all over the Islands and “literacy wagons” were sent 
out to attract the illiterate adults and give them lessons. In 
19387 Tagalog was declared the national language of the 
Philippines, but of course this did not end the use of other 
dialects or the need for literacy work. 

By 1941, when the tragedy of war struck the Philippines, 
the same Moros who had resented both United States sol- 
diers and teachers were among the most loyal citizens in 
resisting the Japanese invasion. Ten thousand of them signed 
a pledge of loyalty, and most of these were men who had 
learned to read at the Lanao madrasa. The stories of their 
heroism during the war still remain largely untold. Perhaps 
among them and the other Filipinos will arise a poet or 
writer of fiction who will open the eyes of Americans and 
the whole world to the admiration they deserve. A collection 
of short stories called Philippine Cross Section, edited by 
Maximo Ramos and Florentino B. Valeros, and published in 
1950, shows that Filipinos, writing in English, can create real 
literature in a language not their own. Some of them feel 
that English should be promoted as the language of the Phil- 
ippines, because “a people will best understand the world 
of today in English, and they will best make themselves 
understood by the world in English.” 

This statement would probably not be accepted by most 
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Asians today in the face of the rising tides of national spirit 
and the suspicious attitude toward all influences from Europe 
and America. But the leadership of such men as Carlos 
Romulo, delegate from the Philippines to the United Nations, 
who served as President of the Assembly in 1949 and later 
as Ambassador to the United States, may yet show that, as 
Frank Laubach dreamed, the Philippines are truly a bridge 
between East and West. 


CHAPTER 6 


“Co-operative Discovery” 


“It takes the revelation of all to make the 
fully rounded truth. Help us to remember, 
Lord, that Thy truth needs co-operative dis- 
covery, just as do all inventions.”—F. C. L. 


‘In the early 1980's teachers in mission schools in southern 
Asia began to hear about the new way of learning to read— 
the “each-one-teach-one” way in the Philippines. Letters 
reached Frank Laubach from missionaries in India—men who 
had struggled for years to lift the great wet blanket of illit- 
eracy that hung over all their work. 

But could lessons like those in Maranaw and the other 
Philippine dialects be made in languages not so phonetic— 
languages having several symbols for one sound? And would 
the each-one-teach-one idea work in other lands? 

As to the second question, Dr. Laubach had little doubt. 
He was sure that he had found the best way to teach the 
millions of illiterates all over the world. Each new learner 
who became a teacher not only multiplied the numbers of 
new readers; he also remembered better whatever he tried 
to teach; he acquired new dignity by becoming a teacher; 
and he learned the joy of sharing. 

But whether the charts based on key words could be made 
in languages with more complicated alphabets Laubach had 
some doubt. While he was wondering, his enthusiastic sec- 
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retary, Minnie Schultz, who had come from the States in 
1931, persuaded him to prepare a form letter to persons along 
the route he would travel when he started home on furlough. 
So confident was Miss Schultz that she mailed, not fifty, 
but five hundred of the letters. Invitations poured in from 
Singapore, Ceylon, various parts of India, Syria, Turkey, 
Palestine, Cairo. Since there was no money available for 
such undertakings except the travel allowance of a mis- 
sionary and family on furlough, it was decided that Effa and 
Bob, who was just graduating from the Lanao Public High 
School, would stay in Lanao two months longer and meet 
Dr. Laubach after his visits in India. 

When his Moro friends heard of these plans they were 
delighted. Would he not be carrying blessings to other Mos- 
lems in many lands? Hundreds escorted him to his steamer 
on January 20, 1935, and thronged aboard the ship. With 
glowing faces they listened till every dato had made a 
speech; then the sheik said: “We are going to pray for you.” 
They were so crowded on the deck that they could not bow 
in the usual Moslem way; so they stood with hands ex- 
tended, turning the palms now up, now down, while the 
priest prayed that the blessings of Allah should be upon 
their American friend as he carried the good work of Lanao 
to less fortunate nations. 

In early February, 1935, a steamer from Singapore to 
Bombay plied its way swiftly across the Indian Ocean. In a 
corner of the deck, shielded from the tropical sun, three 
travelers, instead of lying relaxed in steamer chairs, were 
gathered around a table strewn with papers. On the papers 
were lists of letters and words that looked somewhat like 
the Maranaw reading chart, but the letters had strange 
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shapes. The woman was bent over a thick book labeled 
Hindi-English dictionary. 

“It looked so easy when I saw your Maranaw charts, Dr. 
Laubach,” she murmured. She was a missionary returning to 
her station in India. 

Dr. Laubach smiled ruefully. “T knew it would be differ- 
ent, Miss Pope. In Maranaw we had sixteen letters, but in 
Hindi there are fifty.” 

“Besides those that are split and spliced because of the 
vowel sounds being understood,” said the dark-eyed man 
across the table. “But surely we can find some key words 
just the same. May I have the dictionary a moment?” He 
spoke English, like his companions, but with the accent of 
Oxford University. He was an Indian who had become inter- 
ested in what his fellow travelers were trying to do. 

All three bent again over the half-made charts, and for 
several minutes there was no sound but the splash of the 
waves. Then Frank Laubach leaned back with a sigh. 

“Mr. Mehrotta,” he said, “I'm going to cable my wife to 
come on the next ship. I'm going to sail right past India. I’m 
licked.” 

Mehrotta looked up with dismay in his eyes. “No, no, you 
can't! This is what India needs most of all. Our people are 
90 per cent illiterate. We must find a way. Let’s try again. 
Let’s put the letters that sound alike in families—p and b 
in one family, ¢ and d in another, and so on. Perhaps then 
we can find the right key words.” 

Again the two missionary teachers and the Indian bent 
over the papers. Suddenly the puzzle was solved. In half an 
hour they had arranged the letters in fifteen families and 
had found five good key words for the first chart. By the 
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time they reached Bombay they had completed a set of key- 
word lessons—the first ever made in an Indian language. 
Frank Laubach was elated. Here was something hopeful to 
offer to discouraged workers among the illiterate millions of 
India. 

He took the train to Nagpur where the National Christian 
Council was meeting, and was greeted with the exciting 
news that a friend had arranged for him to have an inter- 
view with Mahatma Gandhi the following week. Gandhi— 
the little man with the big heart, the Great Soul of India, 
beloved by the hungry multitudes! If he approved of this 
new way of teaching, it would be accepted almost without 
question. But there must be some lesson charts to show him. 

Four Indian teachers offered to help prepare charts in 
Marathi. For six days they worked steadily putting lessons 
into the proper form. They even made them in color, so that 
they were truly beautiful. 

At his little house in Wardha, the Mahatma dressed in 
khaddar (homespun cotton) received his American guest 
courteously but very simply. They sat on rugs, cross-legged 
in Indian fashion. Two disciples of their great leader hovered 
near. When Dr. Laubach unrolled the Marathi charts, 
Gandhi peered at them through his spectacles for a moment, 
then said abruptly, “I doubt whether India ought to become 
literate.” 

His guest could hardly believe his ears. Surely this man 
who had devoted twenty years to helping the poor could not 
have meant those words! 

“Why do you say that?” he asked. 

“The literature you publish in the West is not fit for India 
to read,” said the Mahatma. “Look at what your people are 
writing and selling to us on any railway stand. And besides, 
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many of the greatest benefactors of the human race have 
been illiterate—for example, Mohammed.” 

Frank Laubach did not reply at once. He was praying 
silently that his answer might be one full of truth and per- 
suasion. 

“Mr. Gandhi,” he said slowly, “you are right. But on the 
other hand, millions of us admire you and have read your 
books with great blessing. If you had not written these books, 
and if we had not learned to read, we should never have 
heard of you.” 

The Mahatma dropped his head, saying meekly, “Still I 
think I would have done a little good.” 

Dr. Laubach, seeing that the way was open, went on. 
“I believe that the greatest single blessing that ever came 
to this world is the life and teaching of Jesus Christ. If 
accounts of his life had not been written and if we had not 
been able to read the Gospels, we would know very little 
about him.” 

The Mahatma moved his head up and down slowly and 
silently for a few moments, looking intently at his guest. At 
last he spoke. “I really do believe in literacy for India. In- 
deed, I myself have probably taught, indirectly, thirty thou- 
sand to read. But by far the largest question for India is how 
to feed her hungry multitudes.” 

“That is exactly why India needs to become literate,” said 
Dr. Laubach earnestly. “The right way to lift the masses 
above hunger is to teach them to lift themselves. Your illit- 
erates have been the victims of educated scoundrels, who have 
kept them in debt all their lives. Literacy is the only road I 
see to their complete emancipation.” 

But the Mahatma shook his head, and after a little talk 
of other matters, the interview ended. That evening as Dr. 
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Laubach rode back to Nagpur, his British companion re- 
marked, “Gandhi thinks you are attempting the impossible.” 

““Fools rush in where angels fear—’” quoted Frank Lau- 
bach with a laugh, knowing in his heart there were many in 
India besides Gandhi who thought that his “lightning lit- 
eracy” plan was hopeless and a little presumptuous. And he 
was not surprised, remembering the vastness of India, its 
seething millions, their long history, and their slow struggle 
for independence. Who was he to think that he could help 
this half-awakened giant? 

In a mood of deep discouragement the following afternoon 
he boarded a train for the Mennonite mission at Dhamtari. 
Even at five o'clock in February the heat was stifling. He 
sank limply into a second-class compartment and watched 
the sweating crowd push toward the third-class coaches, 
their sandals and bare feet shuffling in the dust, the men’s 
legs bare below the dhoti and cotton shirt, the women’s 
graceful saris framing weary, patient faces. Into the second- 
class coach came a Moslem in a richly embroidered fez, then 
a well-to-do Hindu with a turban of brocaded silk and a long 
tunic over white-cotton jodhpurs. He was accompanied by 
his daughter in a soft rose-silk sari, and they were followed 
by a porter with a mountain of luggage on his head. 

Watching the life about him, Frank Laubach thought of 
a day in Benton long ago when, stretched in the shade of 
an apple tree, he had spent a hot afternoon completely ab- 
sorbed in Rudyard Kipling’s Kim—the book that first made 
India live for him. Here after forty years were the same 
people, and he felt as if the red-headed waif Kim and the 
patient old Lama might appear at any moment. 

When the tropic night descended swiftly, he stretched out 
in the bunk, and, finding no blankets, remembered he had 
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been warned that travelers in India must carry their own 
bedding. What did it matter? The heat was still oppressive. 
Exhausted, he fell asleep. But at midnight he wakened with 
his teeth chattering. Luckily he had a light overcoat in his 
luggage. Putting it on, he lay down again and tried to get 
warm by thinking of the hot sun and soft breeze across the 
lake at faraway Lanao. Why had he ever left his friendly 
Moro people? Why had he dared to think he could help 
India? What if the lessons were a complete failure? 

Before daybreak he tumbled wearily out onto the station 
platform at Raipur, expecting a tedious wait of three hours 
for the train to Dhamtari. Almost at once a Westerner in 
white shorts walked up to him and said: 

“My name is Moyer. Are you Laubach?” 

“Moyer! I thought you lived a hundred miles from here.” 

“I do, but I just drove in to meet you and take you down 
to the mission.” 

“And you got here at four a.m.! Did you get any sleep?” 

“Yes, plenty. I slept on the station benches.” 

Laubach put a hand on his shoulder. “Man, if you hadn't 
been here, I might have taken the next train for Bombay. 
I'm scared about your expectations. We can't be sure these 
key-word lessons will work in India.” 

“Never mind,” said Moyer. “We are all praying, and God, 
more than anybody else, wants us to win.” 

He led the way to a shabby-looking car and they were 
soon on the highway. It was still dark as they sped along 
a road through a dense jungle, and the lights of the car made 
the shadows seem even darker. Suddenly Mr. Moyer jammed 
on the brake. As the car slowed, Frank Laubach saw a great 
beast lying in the road just ahead. 

“Tiger,” said Moyer. 
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The big cat had evidently been asleep. It stretched, for 
all the world like a huge pet pussy, rose, and blinked into 
the headlights, then moved lazily aside, but stood peering 
not five feet from Dr. Laubach’s elbow as the car picked up 
speed. 

“Do you see them often?” he asked. 

Mr. Moyer nodded. “But theyve never leaped at a car 
yet.” 

So this was India—a sleeping tiger. But suddenly his 
anxiety about the lessons was gone. 


“Tiger, tiger, burning bright 
In the forests of the night, 
What immortal hand or eye 
Could frame thy fearful symmetry?” 


Surely Moyer was right. It was part of God’s plan that 
India should be literate. 

For a month Dr. Laubach worked with American and 
Indian teachers in the Dhamtari mission, trying to improve 
the lessons in Hindi. Each evening they all went to a village 
near by to try out the lessons on some leather workers who 
were not only illiterate, but belonged to the class called 
“untouchables” according to the Hindu caste system. The 
lessons went so well that it was agreed they should be printed 
even though they were still far from perfect. 

The following month Dr. Laubach traveled to South India 
and joined Dr. Mason Olcott, head of the Union Teachers’ 
Training School near Katpadi, and a group of teachers who 
wanted to try making lessons in two other languages. Half 
of them worked on lessons in Telugu, a language beautiful 
in sound and spoken by over twenty-six millon people. The 
rest worked on Tamil which, some claim, is the world’s old- 
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est language. It is also spoken by millions. Dr. Laubach 
acted as adviser to both groups and in the evenings they 
would go out to one of the neighboring villages, gather the 
people from their low mud huts under a powerful Mazda 
lantern, and try teaching them to read. Then they would 
return and go to bed on pallets spread in one room of the 
schoolhouse. It was terribly hot, and often Frank longed to 
carry his pallet out of doors, but he was warned that pan- 
thers lived among the rocks close by. 

After two weeks a third group of teachers arrived. They 
were from the Moslem Government School of Vellore and 
wanted to prepare lessons in Urdu. This is the language 
spoken by most of the Moslem population. With these Mos- 
lems, Dr. Laubach soon felt at home, but their zeal for work 
was so intense that he was almost exhausted by the time 
the president of the Arabic College in Madras came and 
took him home. 

Missionaries and teachers, both Moslem and Hindu, gath- 
ered for demonstrations of the charts and were so enthusi- 
astic about the lessons that Laubach was filled with misgiv- 
ings. 

“But they are not good enough yet,” he kept warning 
them. He knew that months of patient work were needed 
to improve the charts. 

“Yes, yes, of course,” they said, and continued to put 
garlands of flowers around his neck and to praise him in 
grateful speeches. 

Two months were gone. It was time to meet Effa and Bob 
and his diligent secretary at Colombo, chief port of Ceylon. 
As he turned his back on India, Laubach wondered whether 
he had done well or ill and whether his new friends there 
would ever want to see him again. 
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The next stop was in Cairo, Egypt, and there a surprise 
awaited him. A group of forty Christian workers had al- 
ready gathered, eager to make lessons in Arabic. 

“We have read about you and your Moro friends,” the 
Egyptians among them said. “Do the same thing for us in 
Egypt that you did for them.” 

The secretary of the group had even provided a book 
called Phonetics of Arabic in which someone had arranged 
the letters in families just as Mr. Mehrotta had done in 
Hindi. The forty workers took turns in shifts of ten and had 
such fun finding key words and making charts that, in two 
days, they had put together a set of trial lessons. 

A doctor in the hospital of Old Cairo invited them to try 
the lessons on some of his convalescent patients who could 
not read. All forty of the workers were so eager to see the 
magical results they had heard about that they volunteered 
to teach. Each went to sit beside a patient and start him on 
the road to learning. At the end of half an hour they re- 
turned with downcast faces. Only one or two reported any 
success at all. Some had discovered that their patients had 
poor eyesight; others that their own patience in teaching 
did not last ten minutes. 

Then Dr. Laubach realized he had made a serious mis- 
take. Making charts and teaching from them were entirely 
different jobs. He should have explained his method very 
carefully to each eager teacher. That method had grown 
slowly out of his own experience and was a necessary part 
of the whole scheme. Very early he had realized that almost 
every adult who could not read had a sense of inferiority. 
Consequently he had learned never to use a loud tone of 
voice, never a frown or rebuke. If the new reader was timid, 
he encouraged him, if slow, he took care never to show im- 
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patience. There were no embarrassing pauses, no nagging. 
Whatever the pupil did well he praised. He had found that 
a pat on the shoulder or a hearty “That’s fine” seemed to 
work magic with even the slowest learner. All this he should 
have explained and demonstrated to the volunteer teachers. 

Patience—long, long patience and constant good will 
would be necessary, no matter how cleverly they planned 
the lessons. That evening, standing by moonlight in the 
shadow of one of the great pyramids, Frank Laubach 
thought of the toiling slaves who had built that mass of 
masonry. Millions of their descendants all over the Middle 
East were still in bondage to ignorance and superstition. 
Was there any way to free them except with a patience 
which matched their own? 

In Jerusalem a few days later he had to remind himself 
often of that lesson in patience, for a new problem arose 
concerning the charts. As he worked with the Director of 
Education for Palestine and his staff to improve the Arabic 
lessons, he was amazed to hear one of them say, “These key 
words will never do. They are not classical words; they are 
words from the street. If they are put into print, they will 
degrade the language.” 

“But people must first learn to read the words they hear,” 
protested Dr. Laubach, “the common, everyday words.” 

“Never!” insisted the fastidious scholar. “Such degradation 
of our literature cannot be tolerated.” 

There was a hot debate, and it seemed as if plans for swift 
literacy among the Arabs would die then and there. At last 
a compromise was reached. The group agreed to find a list 
of pure classical words which were also words used in every- 
day talk by the masses of people. 

The feeling of these Arab scholars about their language 
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may seem strange to Americans, but it is not unlike the 
attitude of many people toward the new translation of the 
Bible. They say, “It sounds like something you might hear 
on the street, not like the Bible at all. I prefer the good old 
King James version because it’s literature.” There are purists 
in every language and their work is often valuable, but in 
spite of them language grows and changes. 

Two primary school teachers took the Arabic lessons, un- 
classical as they were, and tried them out on some Moslem 
boys, in a village a few miles from Jerusalem. At Dr. Lau- 
bach’s suggestion they experimented with the each-one- 
teach-one plan. A teacher taught the first boy, who taught 
the second, the second the third, and so on. The lesson 
worked, and he moved on to Beirut in Syria with some hope 
in his heart. 

There he learned about some other problems of the Middle 
East. When a talented woman teacher took the lessons to a 
village, she was received with smiles at first because the 
mothers thought she had come to teach the children. But 
when she asked the men and women if they, too, did not 
wish to learn to read, they were shocked. Had they not lived 
many years without knowing how to read and write! And 
the sheik shook his head. “Some are born to be educated like 
the sheiks, and others must work and till the soil. What re- 
spect would the workers have for us, if they, too, could 
read?” 

Frank, remembering his democratic Moro friends far away 
in the Philippines, wished he could command one of the 
genii from the Arabian Nights with a magic carpet, and 
whisk a dozen Moros, including a dato and a sultan, straight 
to Syria. They might bring to that ancient land the new 
vision they had caught for their own people and for all Islam. 
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Moving on into Turkey, Laubach found that vision already 
partly a reality. Under the dictator Kemal Atatiirk, the diffi- 
cult Arabic alphabet had been replaced in 1928 by a Roman 
alphabet, splendidly phonetic. Turkish teachers had been 
sent to gather new ideas from all over the world. Night 
schools for adults had been opened, and the government had 
announced that jobs would go only to those who could read 
and write. In four years two millions had become literate. 

Now, in 1935, Frank found a welcome awaiting him in 
Istanbul, thanks in part to an old friend, John Kingsley 
Birge, with whom he had worked at the Spring Street Settle- 
ment House in New York during his student days. Mr. Birge 
had made a scientific word count to determine the one 
thousand “basic” Turkish words that would be needed to 
teach reading in the primary schools or among illiterate 
adults. The list of words was already in use, and government 
officials, accustomed to modern ideas in education, at once 
asked Dr. Laubach to make a set of lessons in Turkish, simi- 
lar to those he had just been making in thirty languages across 
southern Asia. Turkey, already half-westernized, took this 
new step toward “streamlined literacy” with enthusiasm. 


CHAPTER 7 


India Shall Be Literate 


“So holding this globe in my hand, I am 
trying to help Thee reach hearts around the 
whole earth.”—F. C. L. 


All this work on the way home for a furlough, Laubach had 
done without any other funds than the usual missionary 
allowance. Fortunately, his letters to friends in America had 
aroused their interest in the whole immense problem of 
world literacy. A few of them organized a World Literacy 
Committee and raised funds to help him carry on the work 
he had begun. After reaching home he undertook a speaking 
tour, and everywhere audiences were astonished to hear that 
three-fifths of the human race still could not read and write! 

“Surely they must be stupid!” some listeners said. 

But many of those who heard the story pitied the millions 
in Asia and Africa less fortunate than themselves, and were 
eager to help give them a start toward a better way of life. 
As interest grew, the World Literacy Committee became the 
Committee on World Literacy and Christian Literature and 
a part of the Foreign Missions Conference of North Amer- 
ica," which is supported by more than a score of mission 
boards. 

Growing financial support made it possible for Frank Lau- 

1 Now the Foreign Missions Division of the National Council of Churches 
of Christ in the United States of America. 
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bach, at the end of his furlough in 1986, after a brief stay in 
the Philippines, to return to India for further work. He was 
welcomed with both cheers and groans. The lessons in Tamil 
that he had helped to prepare had been a failure, but those 
in Telugu were fairly successful. Part of the failure was due 
to the use of words unfamiliar in everyday speech; part to 
the use of words from another dialect. The lessons had been 
prepared too hastily and in the border region between Tamil 
and Telugu. “But why should we expect success at the first 
attempt?” asked Mason Olcott, whose enthusiasm never 
seemed to flag. Cheerfully he gathered a committee and they 
all set to work to improve the Tamil lessons. 

After a week of intense effort Laubach moved into the 
Telugu-speaking region where several leaders were eager to 
help revise the first charts. Among the workers was a woman 
whom he did not remember, but from her accent he knew 
she was Australian. Her name was Grace Chapman. After 
some years of teaching among Moslem women in India, she 
had gone home on furlough, intending to return by way of 
Mindanao, because she had read about Laubach’s work 
among the Moslems there and she wanted to learn from him. 
No sooner had she reached Australia than she heard that he 
had returned to India. She had packed up and traveled back 
as fast as possible, without taking her furlough. 

“The millions of illiterates in India are more important than 
my vacation,’ she said. 

Her spirit and that of dozens of other teachers—Indian, 
English, and American—filled Frank Laubach anew with 
zeal and humility. Many of these persons had for years been 
trying different methods of teaching adults to read. Some 
had had success, but all their methods were slow and, among 
the millions of India, their work was like a drop in the ocean. 
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If now his key-word methods had given them new hope, 
he felt that he must keep on trying until together they made 
the very best lessons possible for each language in India. 

A visit with an old friend gave him new courage. At a 
college in Guntur he found as president, Dr. Roy Strock, 
the very man who, back in his days at Perkiomen, had 
coached football and taught the boys about foreign missions. 
Strock had become secretary of the National Christian Coun- 
cil of India—a leader in his chosen work. 

At the meeting in Guntur and at almost every meeting of 
people interested in literacy there was much discussion con- 
cerning the best words to be used in the lessons. For ex- 
ample, in the Central Provinces, a leading educator had pre- 
pared a list of the thousand most-used Hindi words to guide 
writers of primers for children. This list had been approved 
by the government. But Laubach soon discovered that it 
differed decidedly from a list of the words most often used 
by illiterates. It represented the printed language but not 
the daily speech of the people. If his key-word lessons were 
to be useful in teaching adults, they must consist of the 
words those people spoke and heard. But the Hindi scholars, 
like the Arab scholars of Palestine, insisted that words from 
the vernacular could not be tolerated. Their language, 
directly descended from Sanskrit, would, they felt, be de- 
graded. Nevertheless, one educator set to work making a list 
of the words most often heard in the speech of illiterates, 
and thus one step was taken toward preparing material for 
them to read when the prejudice against the vernacular 
should be conquered. 

In one part of India that prejudice had already disap- 
peared because of the work of a great poet. Rabindranath 
Tagore, whose beautiful poems have been translated into 
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English and many other tongues, was using the common lan- 
guage of the masses of Bengal rather than the language of 
scholars. And so strong was his influence that the spoken 
Bengali was slowly taking the place of the old, stilted liter- 
ary language. 

Long before knowing about this problem of languages in 
India, Frank Laubach had been attracted by the poetry of 
Tagore and had read certain poems so often that he knew 


them by heart. 


“Here is thy footstool and there rest thy feet 
where live the poorest, and lowliest, and lost.” 


Such lines made him sure that in Bengal lived a man whose 
spiritual insight and compassion were like that of Jesus. He 
wondered if it would be possible to see and talk with him. 
In January, finding himself near Bolpur, he wrote asking for 
an interview with the poet. Back came a cordial invitation 
from Tagore himself, and Laubach accepted it at once. 
There followed three memorable days at Santiniketan, 
the school founded by Tagore, embodying his dream for 
India. The poet, clad in the Bengali chadar, like a Roman 
toga, received his Western guest on the balcony of the guest 
house. Sensing no doubt that here was a mind akin to his 
own, he talked freely about his ideals and purposes in edu- 
cation. He had chosen a spot remote from the tumult of the 
city so that the students might know the beauty of dawn and 
dusk, of forest stillness and starlight during their years of 
study. The classes were held mostly out of doors. He wanted 
the school to be like the forest sanctuaries, the ashrams, 
where the wise men of ancient India had taught their fol- 
lowers. Santiniketan had been visited by educators of many 
lands and had become a meeting place for scholars from East 
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and West who sincerely desired to learn about the various 
civilizations of Asia and Europe, and who believed, like 
Tagore, that East and West each had some vision to offer 
the other. 

As he listened, Frank Laubach thought he had never heard 
a voice so musical, so compelling, nor ever seen a face of 
such nobility. The brilliant dark eyes shone with a beauty 
not of this world but of a spirit that dwelt with God. In his 
journal that week he wrote, “What is a man’s best gift to 
mankind? To be beautiful of soul and then let people see 
into your soul. This is what I learned as I looked upon the 
face of Rabindranath Tagore and listened to him.” 

Laubach talked also with several teachers in the school 
and felt in them something of the same spiritual nobility. 
Mornings and evenings he heard the boys singing the poet's 
songs in the lilting Bengali rhythms or chanting ancient 
Sanskrit prayers. He felt that the place was well named 
Santiniketan, “House of Peace.” 

A month later he read in the papers that Tagore had been 
invited to speak at the annual assembly of Calcutta Univer- 
sity, an honor conferred only on distinguished scholars. The 
poet in a brilliant speech discussed the influence of the West 
on his native land, and he spoke in Bengali. This was an 
innovation and proved beyond doubt that the everyday lan- 
guage of the people could become the general medium of 
expression both practical and literary. 

After that, whenever the words in his literacy lessons were 
questioned, Laubach had a strong argument in favor of the 
vernacular. He had only to refer to Tagore and his influence 
as proof that the spoken language could be used by writers 
with clarity and beauty; that the use of it need not degrade 
the splendid literary traditions of India. He pointed also to 
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the fact that the beloved Mahatma Gandhi was using his 
own tongue (Gujerati), not a highly “literary” language, in 
his magazine Harijan. 

In northern India one missionary, who had a talent for 
writing in direct and simple language, had translated the 
Gospel of Luke into the Hindi of the common people. He 
was merely doing, he said, what the writers of the New 
Testament had done in the first place, for they wrote the 
life of Jesus, not in classical Greek, but in the spoken Greek 
of their day. 

Much of Laubach’s speaking that year was done in the 
schools and colleges of India, and he found that students 
everywhere from the Punjab in the north to Madras in the 
south were awakening to the need of adult education in 
India and were eager to help. At the Agricultural Institute 
at Allahabad the importance of literacy was emphasized in 
a new way by its famous director, Sam Higginbottom. He 
and his colleagues had been working for several years to im- 
prove the cattle of India by crossbreeding them with cattle 
from other lands. Since cows are sacred, according to the 
Hindu religion, they are never killed, though many of them 
starve to death. India has more cattle than any other country 
in the world. In fact, it has about a third of all the world’s 
cattle. Cows sometimes wander unhindered through the 
streets of cities, and in the villages the hour of dusk is called 
“cowdust time” because it is marked by the return of the 
cattle from the fields. They are used as work animals for 
pulling plows and carts, but they give little milk in com- 
parison with such Western breeds as the Guernsey and the 
Holstein. If new cattle strains could be developed to provide 
more milk, they would help to solve the great food problem 
of India. 
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At the Agricultural Institute a start in successful breed- 
ing had been made, but it could not gain much headway 
until the millions of villagers understood the reason for it 
and were willing to cooperate. If only they could read, it 


would be easy to spread the information about the impor- — 
tance of milk as food and about the value of milk-producing 


cattle. But it would take years to go around the country and 
explain such matters to three hundred and forty-five million 
people by word of mouth! 

‘When Laubach finished speaking about literacy at the 
Agricultural Institute, Higginbottom rose and said to the 
students, “There has never been a more important subject 
discussed in this college than the one you have just 
heard.” 

Another educational leader thanked Dr. Laubach in the 
name of all the poor debtors of India. Practically every per- 
son who cannot read is in debt to a baniya (moneylender). 
Since the illiterate cannot tell for himself how his account 
stands, he usually remains in debt all his life, just as his 
father and grandfather did before him. Moneylenders every- 
where have the illiterate at their mercy. For example, a 
father in India borrows a hundred rupees for his daughter's 
dowry. He signs by thumbprint a note stating that he owes 
two hundred rupees and on that amount will pay interest at 
30 per cent or even as high as 60 per cent. Soon he must sell 
his two bullocks, his only means of livelihood, in order to 
pay the interest. Then one by one all his possessions vanish 
as he struggles to meet the exorbitant demands of the money- 
lender. If he could read he would think a long time before 
selling himself into such slavery. 

Besides the baniyas there are the zamindars (tax collec- 
tors) who claim a very large part of the crop so that families. 
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often are left without enough to eat. Literacy would help the 
people to end such injustice. 

Wherever Dr. Laubach spoke to students he urged them 
to waken to their great opportunities; to learn how to teach 
_ illiterates and to write simply and clearly for the millions 
who would soon be starting to read. 

In spite of the eager response of students, however, i felt 


ie ‘that it would take years to make India literate unless lessons 


could be made simple enough to be used in each-one-teach- 
one campaigns, like those in the Philippines. Constantly he 
prayed that God would help him solve the problem for India. 
He was working on lessons in Gujerati (Gandhi's language ) 
with the faculty of a teacher-training school at Godhra, north 
of Bombay. One night while he was praying a new idea 
burst upon him. It was based on some lessons he had seen 
in which pictures were used to help the memory. Fortu- 
nately, there was a good Indian artist teaching at the training 
school. After words were found that began with each of the 
Gujerati consonants, this artist drew a picture corresponding 
to eack word—and a new method of teaching was begun. It 
was called the “picture-word-syllable” method. The pictures 
made the lessons easier for the new reader to master and to 
review by himself as well as to teach to another illiterate. 

When the new chart was used in teaching some women, 
they were so fascinated that they waited on the doorstep 
each morning for more lessons. Much encouraged, Dr. Lau- 
bach returned to Allahabad to try using the new picture 
method in Hindi and in Urdu. 

Ralla Ram, a Hindu leader of the Student Christian Move- 
ment, and Reyazul Hassan, an enthusiastic Moslem, with a 
group of other college-trained Indians, worked devotedly 
with Laubach for two weeks. They not only improved the 
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lessons in Hindi and Urdu, but had the pleasure of present- 
ing them to Jawaharlal Nehru, who was already one of India’s 
great leaders. His home was in Allahabad. In his note of 
thanks to Dr. Laubach he wrote: 

“I am greatly interested in the literacy movement which 
is gathering momentum in India. . . . I hope that the pro- 
vincial governments, who are pushing this literacy campaign, 
will take full advantage of your expert knowledge and ex- 
perience.” 

Fired with enthusiasm because the new method brought 
swift results wherever it was tested, Frank Laubach worked 
like a dynamo for two weeks on other languages before 
sailing for Africa. After six weeks there (see Chapter 11) 
he was back in India for sixteen days, bringing with him 
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still better ideas for the new picture charts—ideas which he 
had experimented with in the African REHAB ES: More pic- 
tures and easier lessons! 

Like a zealous whirlwind, he moved across India, working 
night and day to improve the earlier charts in Telugu, Tamil, 
and several other languages. His zeal was contagious. Co- 
workers caught fire, and when at the end of June, 1937, he 
sailed away to Lanao, he was confident that a great wave of 
interest in literacy would soon sweep over India. 

He was absolutely right. When he returned in December, 
1938, to attend the International Missionary Council at 
Madras, concern over literacy had become an epidemic. 
Instead of sluggish despair there was hope. Mahatma 
Gandhi, Mr. Nehru, and other leaders of the Congress Party 
were convinced that it was possible for India’s millions to 
learn to read and write. The most enthusiastic believed it 
could be done in five years. Their figures were based on the 
each-one-teach one plan as follows: 

Eight per cent were literate in 1938. If each of the 8 per 
cent would teach one that year, 
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16 per cent would be literate in 1939, and 
32, «“<e “<e “eé “ce «“e ce 1940, and 
64 «“< “e «“e «e “e << 1941, and 
128 <3 «e “ ce ce «“ 1942! 


The extra 28 per cent would take care of the increase in 
population, and that is no joke in India, where the popula- 
tion was then increasing five times as fast as literacy. Actu- 
ally, literacy did increase from 7 per cent of the population 
in 1931 to 12 per cent in 1941, in spite of the population 
increase. 

The great International Council at Tambaram, a suburb 
of Madras, was the first great Christian convention to give 
serious study to the problem of world literacy. Half the dele- 
gates were from the Orient and Africa, and they knew the 
great needs in their own lands. Between sessions of the con- 
ference they crowded into the literature room to see the 
lesson charts already prepared and in use in fifty different 
languages of Africa and Asia. 

In spite of the lively interest in literacy, Frank Laubach 
felt that it was not enough. After the closing address by the 
great John R. Mott, a ringing challenge to the Christians of 
the world, Dr. Laubach wrote a long letter to his friends in 
the churches of America and India. Here is another para- 
graph from that letter, part of which is quoted in Chapter 1: 

“As millions become literate there looms up the stagger- 
ing task of providing them with enough good literature. 
These literacy campaigns are going to double the world’s 
readers! Here in India where eleven out of twelve are illit- 
erate, a mighty tide has begun to rise. Millions will be literate 
soon—before we are ready. In China ten out of twelve are 
illiterate. But a mighty tide has begun to rise. Millions will 
soon be reading—before we are ready. Are we going to give 
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them reading matter, or who? Will it be clean or not? Will 
they be flooded with the message of Christ or with atheism? 
Will they read love or hate? Whatsoever is sown in their 
minds, the world will reap. . . . That is the most stupen- 
dous, the most arresting, the most ominous fact, perhaps on 
this planet. Nothing can stop it now.” 

As Laubach said, “a mighty tide had begun to rise.” Be- 
fore and after the Madras Council, forty conferences were 
held in various parts of India and these were attended by 
Hindus, Moslems, as well as Christians of all sects, by edu- 
cators, premiers, vice-chancellors, political leaders, mayors, 
judges, social leaders. The movement for independence was 
gaining headway in India. The green and yellow flag of the 
Congress Party appeared more and more frequently. Women 
were wearing saffron-colored saris and men garments of 
khaddar (native cotton ) to show their patriotism. 

One of the first conferences was held at Mettur Dam in 
the hills of the Madras Presidency under the leadership of 
Dr. Mason Olcott. A hundred leading Hindus, Moslems, and 
Christians came together to wrestle with the problem of 
illiteracy. They discussed how to start a literacy campaign, 
how to find teachers, how to make people eager to learn. 
Would the each-one-teach-one plan work? Would people 
teach without pay? 

Laubach had to explain many times that his method was 
based on Christ’s teaching: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” 

“Were not adults too old to learn?” Here his friend Mason 
Olcott helped by quoting Professor E. L. Thorndike’s book 
on Adult Learning to prove that a man of forty can learn 
more quickly than a child of six because he has a larger 
speaking vocabulary and he has learned how to reason. He 
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does not lean on memory alone. Frequently, Dr. Laubach 
would demonstrate by finding an old man who was illiterate 
and persuading him to try the lessons. First he would test 
his eyesight by placing six dots close together like this 

: . and asking the man if he could tell how many dots 
there were. If he named the right number, his eyes were 
good enough for reading. Often in half an hour he could 
read the first chart and sometimes a short sentence. Usually 
the learner himself was as surprised as the audience. 

Was it right for women to learn to read and had they the 
brains to do it? Usually some educated Indian women in the 
meeting were the answer to that question, and everyone 
had to admit that India would be better off if there were 
more women like them. 

These college-bred women, dignified and lovely in their 
graceful silken saris, knew better than anyone else that the 
education of women was one of the most basic problems of 
their land. There is an old Indian proverb that asks: “Will 
learning help a woman to blow the fire?” It represents the 
prevailing attitude toward women, rich or poor, high caste 
or low caste. Only 4 per cent of India’s women could read 
and write. 

In the cities, of course, some of the younger generation 
had begun to adopt Western ways, but there was, and still is, 
sharp disapproval of the freedoms that American girls take 
for granted. And in the villages of India the ancient customs 
prevailed. A girl was married at ten or twelve and went to 
live with the young husband’s family, where she was trained 
by her mother-in-law in all wifely duties. One of these was 
that she should never speak her husband’s name or her own 
to a stranger. She rarely saw anyone outside the household. 
In most Moslem homes women maintained purdah, keeping 
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themselves closely veiled except within the women’s part 
of the house. Among Hindus a girl was expected to marry 
someone of her own caste. No girl, according to the law, 
could inherit property. 

Many men, otherwise progressive in their thinking, who 
had caught the literacy fever and were eager to improve 
conditions in India, seemed unable to change their ideas 
about the education of women. 

Another question that often arose was the familiar one: 
Was it right to teach the language of daily speech instead 
of the classical Hindi or Urdu or Tamil? The example of 
Tagore and Gandhi usually persuaded the questioners that 
their language would not be degraded. 

But who would write interesting short informational ar- 
ticles to be read by the millions of new readers? That was the 
most serious question of all. Language experts were asked 
to prepare lists of words showing what illiterate adults were 
most interested in and talked about most. The lists included: 
debts and hate of moneylenders, cow dung for fuel, quar- 
rels (especially of mothers and daughters), court trials, rice, 
cooking, Gandhi, pilgrimages and sacred shrines, jewelry 
for women’s noses and ankles, riddles, ghosts, snake-charm- 
ing, plague, purdah, caste, eye diseases, itch, rats. 

Dr. Laubach visited many cities where literacy campaigns 
were in progress and saw classrooms packed with learners. 
In Bihar province he was taken to see a prison where the 
prisoners, instead of wanting to get out, were glad to be 
there because they were learning to read! The superintend- 
ent had started classes for them and also had established a 
system of self-government. For Dr. Laubach’s visit the 
prison cabinet asked their best poet to sing in his honor. 
Here are some lines in translation from his poem: 
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“The spring season has set in for our souls; 
The name of God has a new charm and the garden of my heart 
a fresh beauty. 


The days of my sighs and groans are over, and another voice is 
in my life. 

I was not free inside this jail, nor was I free even before I came; 

But today there is a new longing in my heart. 


Everybody is praying for the happiness of our guest, 

But my prayer surpasses all others and exceeds all measure. 

How fortunate we are that we should have him in our midst as 
our guest. 

For he hails from the land of the free.” 


In schools and colleges all over India, Laubach was wel- 
comed. At Lahore in the Punjab he found a group of stu- 
dents so on fire with zeal that they had the Minister of 
Education worried sick. They wanted to cut all red tape and 
proceed at once to do three things: 

1. Fifteen days of intensive propaganda with posters, ra- 
dio broadcasts, leaflets from airplanes, processions. 

2. A pledge from every literate man either to teach one 
person each month or to pay a rupee a month until Lahore 
was literate. 

3. All schools to have vacations of three months, but every 
student required to teach during school hours every day in- 
stead of studying. 

When the vexed Minister of Education asked Dr. Laubach 
what to do with these rash youths, he answered, “It seems 
to me the safest thing is to give them all the rope they want 
and then try to keep up with them!” 

In contrast he thought of a visit to another school in cen- 
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tral India, which was devoted to the training of princes of 
native states. Every one of the sixty princes wore a sky-blue 
turban. They all looked like princes in fairy tales with their 
handsome faces and great black eyes. And they all promised 
to try to make the people of their states literate, but there 
was no “passion for the poor in their eyes.” 

Laubach talked to gatherings of teachers and outlined for 
them his teaching method: “Never scold or frown. Pat the 
student on the back and tell him how bright he is. Treat him 
like a rajah.” 

This revolutionary idea always shocked the teachers. Some 
of them thought it might work with adults, but with chil- 
dren—never! In India they still followed the old maxim, 
“Spare the rod and spoil the child.” 

At some of the conferences they also discussed the ques- 
tion that Mahatma Gandhi had raised: Shall we first feed 
the hungry and give them better homes before trying to 
teach them to read? But the answer was unanimous: If we 
make people literate they will be able to help themselves. 

One of Dr. Laubach’s most spectacular days was spent at 
Kosamba where he had been invited to lead a joint confer- 
ence of government teachers and missionaries. From the 
train, where he was strapping up his bedding in the early 
morning, he heard the sound of Scottish bagpipes. Looking 
out, he saw a band of young Indians dressed in plaid kilts 
and Scottish “bonnets” and behind them a vast throng of 
people. Wondering what celebrity was arriving—Gandhi or 
the Viceroy perhaps—he started to leave the train. In came 
a group of town officials, one of whom proceeded to make 
an address of welcome. Then followed a parade to the center 
of the city, where four thousand school children sang a song 
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especially written for the literacy campaign. The refrain con- 
sisted of syllables from the lesson charts which the illiterates 
learned by chanting. 


“All the boys are singing ka, ke, ki, ko, ku 
All the girls are singing ka, ke, ki, ko, ku 
All Baroda’s singing ka, ke, ki, ko, ku.” 


Then there was a great feast at which all castes ate together. 
Everyone agreed that a new era was beginning in Baroda 
and indeed all over India. 

Back and forth across the vast land Dr. Laubach traveled, 
from Assam close under the Himalayas to Lahore in the 
Punjab, up and down the great valley of the Ganges and 
across the plateau of South India, visiting cities and remote 
villages, helping to make lessons in other languages, speak- 
ing now to little groups of students and now to vast outdoor 
throngs gathered at a mela (religious festival). Sometimes 
he worked with committees far into the night. Often he 
could not sleep on the trains. At Indore in late March the 
thermometer stood at 102° day after day. But Frank Laubach 
did not falter. This was the great wave of literacy that he 
had hoped and prayed and worked for, and his heart was 
full of gratitude because others had caught the vision and 
now nothing could stop the miracle of India’s awakening. 

But as he was leaving that spring of 1939, Dr. Laubach 
wrote: 

“And yet I was afraid of the thing I was doing in India— 
unloosing something that had been chained since the dawn 
of time. Nearly three-fifths of the human race might in a few 
years be throbbing with a new, nameless, terrible hope as 
were these people. If Christian missions can lead this new 
uprising, if the way can be opened for Christ to satisfy the 
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hunger of these new literates, they will be the meek who 
will inherit and bless the earth. But if, after starting this 
thing, we allow the leadership to slip from the Christian 
brotherhood in all lands, if this unthinkably vast multitude 
become educated with pagan ideals, God pity the future.” 

That very year, in September, 1939, World War IT broke 
out, and India, like every other country, was faced with 
many urgent problems. Under the leadership of Gandhi, the 
people continued their struggle for independence, and it 
was finally won in 1947. 

In 1940 the book called India Shall Be Literate, prepared 
by Laubach in collaboration with others, was published in 
India. What progress in literacy he found when he was able 
to return to India, ten years later in March, 1949, you will 
read about in Chapter 12. 


CHAPTER 8 


Latin American Neighbors 


“An effort to lift our entire planet to a new 
economic, social, and health level, trusting God 
and justice, will react in blessing upon Amer- 
ica as well as upon all mankind.”—F. C. L. 


When war burst upon the United States in December, 1941, 
Frank and Effa Laubach were at home on furlough. Bob had 
just graduated from Wooster College in Ohio. Naturally they 
were greatly concerned about their friends in the Philip- 
pines, but they could not return there nor could they con- 
tinue work in India or Africa. Some people might have 
thought it a good chance for a few years of home life and 
a little rest, but not the Laubachs. Frank knew that the 
Western Hemisphere had its backward areas, too—that there 
were millions in Central and South America to whom he 
might give help. 

In all the countries of Latin America the percentage of 
illiteracy was high. This was due partly to poor transporta- 
tion, which left many communities isolated, and partly to 
the fact that in most of the countries the Indian part of 
the population still followed their traditional ways of life. 
Pushed out of their lands by European conquerors, they had, 
just as in North America, been at first exploited and then 
ignored. Gradually they and their descendants had retreated 
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into the mountains or jungles, where they lived meager, 
half-starved lives in their dark adobe huts, sharing their 
crowded shelters with the family donkey, pig, and fowls. 

Even among the people of Spanish blood and the mestizos 
(mixed Indian and white), education was largely for the 
wealthy and official classes. Under Spanish rule, splendid 
universities were established in Mexico City, Bogota, Lima, 
Cuzco, and other cities, but book learning was considered 
superfluous for the great masses. This state of affairs con- 
tinued even after the countries of Central and South America 
became independent in the early nineteenth century. Pub- 
lic schools and popular education as we understand it did 
not flourish among our southern neighbors. 

In 1940 under the threat of war all the American coun- 
tries were drawn together for common defense. Our own 
government established the Office of Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs in July, 1941, with Nelson A. Rockefeller 
as its head. When Dr. Laubach and the World Literacy Com- 
mittee determined to see what could be done for literacy in 
Latin America, it was to the coordinators as well as to our 
ambassadors in the various countries that they turned for 
cooperation. 

Dr. Laubach set out in the middle of October, 1942, and 
traveled most of the way by air. His first stop was at Bar- 
ranquilla, Colombia, which most North Americans think of 
as the front door to South America. It is only about three 
hundred miles from the Panama Canal. There he was ex- 
pected to make a speech in Spanish, replying to the welcome 
of government officials. He was “afraid he butchered the 
verbs sadly” but the Director of Education was kind and 
hospitable just the same. This educator was thrilled over the 
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each-one-teach-one idea. “It is revolutionary!” he exclaimed. 
“The Latin people are emocional and if they become en- 
thusiastic over such a movement, it will spread like fire.” 

With the help of a committee, lesson charts in Spanish 
were quickly made on Laubach’s picture-word-syllable plan 
already successful in India, but with the pictures on the 
back of each page. The government agreed to pay half the 
expense of printing the lessons, and the Coordinator's office 
the other half. Dr. Laubach visited schools in four cities and 
trained students in the proper methods of teaching adults 
to read. Committees were organized to take charge of a 
literacy campaign. Everywhere there was enthusiasm. Dr. 
Laubach was impressed by the evident popularity of North 
Americans in Colombia and by the eagerness with which 
people—that is, those who could read—bought the Spanish 
edition of Reader's Digest. 

He thought Colombia was the most air-minded country 
in the world. It was easy to see why when he looked down 
from the airplane on his way to the mountain capital, Bo- 
gota. Seeing the winding Magdalena River, which cuts the 
country in two, he could easily understand why it took more 
than a week to travel up the river and over the mountains. 
By air it took only two hours. Air travel was new to him 
at that time, and he was thrilled to view lakes and valleys, 
roads looping and twisting around the mountains, patterns 
of fields in the great coffee plantations, and red-roofed 
houses clustered in towns and cities. 

His next stop was in Guayaquil, Ecuador, that small coun- 
try on the equator which furnishes most of the quinine the 
world needs and also much balsa wood for airplanes. Here 
again he found the Coordinator’s office most helpful. It was 
headed by Alan Reed, known as a leader in the city for all 
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kinds of good works. He at once made plans for printing the 
Spanish literacy charts in color. 

Dr. Laubach next set out by train over the mountains for 
Quito, the capital. He was fascinated by the views of deep 
valleys and snow-capped peaks, and by the bright ponchos 


Spanish reading chart. 


worn by Indian travelers, but after fifteen hours of looking 
over the precipices that the train skirted, he decided that 
airplane travel was far safer, or at least less nerve-wracking. 
The clear, cool air of the mountains was delightful after the 
sultry heat at sea level. 

In ancient Quito, he found still another helpful represen- 
tative of the Coordinator’s office, C. W. Jones, who had 
started the “Voice of the Andes” radio broadcasts, heard all 
over the world. Here lessons were needed in the Indian 
dialect Quechua (pronounced Kechua), for the population 
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is more than half Indian and at that time only one in a 
thousand could read and write. The committee of educators 
who gathered to prepare lessons under Dr. Laubach’s direc- 
tion had a hard time agreeing on the right words to be used, 
but otherwise the charts were easy to prepare because it is 
a language with only three vowels and twelve consonants. 

Quechua, the language of the Incas, “children of the sun,” 
was once spoken throughout their rich empire. As everyone 
knows, these Indians achieved a remarkable civilization be- 
fore they were conquered by Pizarro in 1533. Their buildings, 
their pottery and weaving, their work in gold and silver, 
their feather mosaics are among the art treasures of the 
world. But they developed no system of writing, and their 
descendants are among the “silent billion” whom Dr. Lau- 
bach is striving to help. He described their condition as 
heartbreaking. The city of Quito, with its magnificent old 
Spanish buildings full of art treasures, towering above the 
low Indian adobe houses, seemed a symbol of the need for 
social progress. 

The Quechuas also form a large element of the population 
of Peru, where he made his next stop. In the beautiful city 
of Lima, the capital, with its fine boulevards and lovely gar- 
dens, almost everyone can read and write. Only a few people 
seemed concerned over the fact that 85 per cent of their 
Indian countrymen were illiterate. Some of the educators 
thought the Indians should be taught to read, but in Spanish, 
not in their own tongue. 

Dr. Laubach went on to the ancient city of Cuzco, once 
the capital of the Inca empire, and found there a hearty 
welcome and lively interest in his work. The people are 
mostly of Indian descent and know the problems of the 
Indians. Along the narrow cobbled streets, Quechuas still 
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drive their llamas, those strange-looking beasts of burden 
which also furnish wool, hides, and meat for their owners. 
From llama wool the women weave the beautiful blankets 
and the striped red ponchos which the men wear and tourists 
delight to buy. His hosts took him to see the famous moun- 
tain fort which the Incas defended against the Spaniards 
with slingshots, bows and arrows, until their ammunition 
gave out. The walls, built of irregular, thirty-ton stones fitted 
tightly together, are considered an architectural marvel even 
in this day of technical triumphs. 

More marvelous still to Dr. Laubach was the eagerness of 
eight present-day Quechuas in the Cuzco prison where he 
took the first Quechua lesson chart and began teaching one 
of them to read. The man mastered it in ten minutes and 
showed the same skill in teaching the next prisoner. As each 
one taught one, their faces glowed, and the men who had 
been helping Frank Laubach prepare the lessons were ex- 
ultant. The most scholarly of these Peruvians came to the 
train to say farewell and embraced him in the warm fashion 
of South Americans. 

Next Dr. Laubach took a steamer across Lake Titicaca, 
which lies among magnificent mountains more than two 
miles above sea level. He saw Indians skimming along in 
their little boats made of the bulrushes that grow along the 
shore, with sails of the same rushes. Their graceful shape 
was designed by the Incas centuries ago. From the other 
side of the lake a train took him to La Paz, capital of Boli- 
via. The Indians of that region are the Aymaras, the most 
powerful tribe conquered by the Incas. The Aymaras com- 
prise 90 per cent of the population but are largely illiterate 
and work for a pittance mining the tin that constitutes much 
of the wealth of Bolivia. 
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Dr. Laubach attended a Quaker church in the Indian sec- 
tion of La Paz. He wrote: 

“Tonight I had a spiritual experience which will echo 
through the rest of my life. It was the Aymara prayer meet- 
ing. There was nothing Quaker about it. Everyone prayed 
aloud at the same time. It began with a murmur; then 
women’s plaintive wails were heard above the rest, and pres- 
ently there was the sound of weeping. I heard the terrible 
cry of ages rising to God from broken hearts; and behind 
that I heard the bitter cry and anguish of all the illiterates 
in the world—the oppressed, the blind, the hopeless... . 
And it was three nights before Christmas!” 

He returned to the same church for a Christmas program 
and was relieved to find the stolid faces smiling on that fes- 
tive day. The street outside the church was swarming with 
Indians, some of the women with babies on their backs. 
Many of the laborers, he learned, spend their meager pay 
for coca, a drug like cocaine, which dulls the nerves and 
ultimately does harm to nerve cells and brain. At the mines 
they were sometimes given coca free so that they would 
work harder because their fatigue would be deadened by the 
drug. The sale of coca was said to be one of the chief sources 
of government revenue. That same year, following a strike, 
a committee of Bolivians and North Americans had been 
investigating the wrongs done to the miners and had re- 
ported that the Indians were badly exploited. 

A group interested in their welfare made a series of lessons 
in Aymara under Dr. Laubach’s direction, and then tried 
them out on several illiterates in the crowded market street. 
The government asked also for lessons to bridge their learn- 
ing of Spanish later. In the Department of Education there 
was much talk about illiteracy, but no one was actively at 
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work on the problem. One woman seemed likely, Dr. Lau- 
bach thought, to continue her interest in the wretched In- 
dians, but at the United States Embassy he was told that a 
literacy campaign would probably fade out unless he re- 
mained to push it or sent someone to do so. 

At his next stop, in Cochabamba, Bolivia, he found an 
interdenominational mission for the Indians and people ac- 
tively interested in teaching them. A lively committee helped 
improve both the Spanish and Quechua charts and worked 
out a compromise in spelling between the system used in 
Bolivia and that favored in Peru. 

He learned that the Indians in the jungles of eastern Boli- 
via are still savages. No one knows how many there are. At 
Roberé, where the plane made a brief stop, he met a young 
missionary from Michigan “with a far vision in his eyes,” 
who had come to work among these savage tribes. There, 
on the headwaters of tributaries to the Amazon River, is a 
vast frontier, which may someday support great populations. 
Now the only sure means of travel from one small city to 
another is by air. Otherwise, the region is like the North 
American frontier two hundred years ago. Frontier justice 
prevails without recourse to courts of law. In Santa Cruz he 
learned that a doctor who oppressed the poor had been shot, 
but there was no attempt to bring the murderer to justice. 

His plane was delayed two days by heavy rains, but on 
January 18 he finally reached Corumba, a town just across 
the border in Brazil. The clerk at the hotel and everyone 
around him was speaking Portuguese instead of Spanish. At 
first Dr. Laubach felt lost, but very soon he was fascinated 
by this giant southern country, larger than our own, and in 
the six weeks he spent there, he fell completely in love with 
its people. 
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His first stop was at Sdo Paulo (Portuguese for Saint Paul), 
the great industrial city of southern Brazil. There, with the 
help of a committee, he made the first picture-word-syllable 
lessons in Portuguese before setting out for Rio de Janeiro 
to get in touch with government groups who might be in- 
terested in literacy. 

Landing at Rio, he was entranced, like all travelers, with 
its beauty. In a few days it was the kindness of the people 
that seemed to him even more remarkable than their city. 
Time after time, when he asked for information, strangers 


went out of their way to help him. He found there was an > 
acute transportation problem. Cars, busses, trains jammed 


to the doors! Yet everyone was patient; there was no shout- 
ing and quarreling. He wrote: “This country has not only 
the natural resources to lead the world, but the joy, peace, 
kindness.” 

Another thing that struck him at once was lack of race 
prejudice. People of every shade and ancestry—black, dusky, 
red, white—mingled naturally. To be sure, there are few 
Indians in that coastal part of Brazil to complicate the prob- 
lem. One man admitted that most of the Indians had been 
killed by white men’s diseases and the cruelty of the early 
settlers. 

Everywhere he saw evidence of the Good Neighbor pro- 
gram which had been started by the United States Govern- 
ment in the 1930's and had been gaining momentum under 
the stress of war. An American Technical Mission to Brazil 
had been organized during the summer of 1942 and was 
busy with various projects in cooperation with Brazilian 
technicians. Specialists in agriculture were studying what 
crops best suited different areas and the best methods of 
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_ growing them—rice, cotton, sugar, maté, cocoa, coffee, citrus 
fruits, rubber. Mining experts were helping to develop the 
mineral resources of Brazil, which include the rarer metals— 
manganese, bauxite, tungsten, nickel, chromium, cobalt, as 
well as iron, coal, copper, gold, and oil. Industrial experts 
were studying problems of transportation and power and 
the best locations for mills and factories. A giant steel mill 
had already been started at Volta Redonda, northwest of 
Rio de Janeiro. 

Laubach wrote: “I shall return home with a clear vision 
_ of how the United States can promote world peace. It will 
not be done by policing the world. That will only make us 
hated. It can be accomplished by a vast program of selfless 
service all over the world. . . . What we need is that rare 
combination of the dreamer and the doer—men who can see 
far and can also see the practical step to take now.” . 

No figures regarding the numbers of illiterates in Brazil 
were available at that time, but later Laubach learned that 
the percentage of illiteracy was estimated at 70. He found, 
however, a number of Brazilian leaders already at work on 
the vast problem. 

He was taken by an American, long a resident of Rio and 
Secretary General de Acc&o Social (Social Action), to see 
Don Gustabo Armbrust who was working with great zeal to 
extend education more widely in Brazil. The same day they 
called on a leading Brazilian educator, Don Lourengo Filho. 
He showed a lively interest in Laubach’s easy chart lessons 
and said: “Our Institute for Pedagogical Research will pub- 
lish them and try them all over Brazil the moment you have 
them ready. We are in the process of compiling a basic word 
list of two thousand words.” He gave Dr. Laubach a copy 
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of this tentative list and also a list of the two hundred most 
important Portuguese words, which might be useful in per- 
fecting his charts. 

The care Dr. Laubach takes to find exactly the right words 
for the lessons is shown by his experience with the Portu- 
guese lessons. When the first chart was being copied by some 
students at Bennett College, one of them said: “Ave (mean- 
ing bird) is not the word most illiterates would use. They 
would use pajaro in talking of birds.” So it was necessary to 


- find another word for the vowel a and asa (meaning wing) © 


was chosen. 

As soon as suitable copies of the charts were ready, Dr. 
Laubach tried them on several illiterates. At one of his first 
demonstrations there were about fifty eager observers, and 
the pupil, a middle-aged Negro woman, became self-con- 
scious and could only giggle nervously, insisting that she 
couldn’t learn. It was Dr. Laubach’s first complete failure, 
and he was deeply embarrassed. But, recovering quickly, he 
asked a young woman of the Salvation Army to take a lesson 
in teaching the chart. Then quietly he suggested, “Suppose 
you take the pupil into another room and try teaching her 
alone.” Then he went on talking to the group about their 
proposed literacy campaign. In half an hour, the door opened 
and back came the Salvation Army lass and her pupil, their 
faces radiant. “She knows it,” cried the teacher. “Yes, it’s 
very easy, said the pupil, smiling and confident. 

Dr. Laubach, though still ashamed of his own failure, felt 
that he could not have provided a better demonstration to 
emphasize the value of the each-one-teach-one plan and of 
gentleness and consideration in handling illiterates. Later 
at Salvador, in Baia, one of the most illiterate states of 
Brazil, he saw the each-one-teach-one plan work like a 
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charm. It was at a settlement house in a slum district. A local 
teacher taught an illiterate woman the first lesson, she taught 
another woman, that woman a man, he another woman, and 
she a girl, five learning to read in an hour and a half. 

Of course, there arose the inevitable question: What will 
these illiterates read after they have learned how? Laubach 
started plans for the writing of suitable short articles, in- 
formational and religious, and left what funds he could spare 
to help meet printing costs. And he constantly prayed that 
-all the enthusiasm among government leaders, teachers, pas- 
tors, and church laymen wouldn't cool off before the job 
was completed. | 

He noticed in Brazilian cities, as in Spanish-speaking ones, 
how eagerly people bought their own foreign edition of 
Reader's Digest, called Selecées. And he found many book- 
shops in Rio and Sao Paulo, where shelves were filled with 
the world’s classics —the writings of Marcus Aurelius, Kant, 
Plato, Cicero, Ruskin, Emerson, Tolstoy—in inexpensive edi- 
tions. He decided that the Brazilian public could be trusted 
to desire something better than trash for its reading matter. 

At Recife, a city at the eastern point of Brazil, Dr. Lau- 
bach had a heart-warming experience. He was visited by 
Gordon Woodward, son of his former fellow workers in the 
Philippines. He had not seen Gordon since he was ten years 
old; now he was thirty, married, father of a year-old baby, 
and teaching in a college about three hours ride from Recife. 

“The climate is very much like that of Lanao,” Gordon 
reported. Dr. Laubach motored home with him through a 
land of palms and coconuts, sugar cane and cotton, and he 
gave a talk on literacy at the college. 

The next stage of his journey took him to Belém, port city 
at the mouth of the mighty Amazon River. There he found 
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a preacher who also held the office of chief of police! This 
man put him in touch with the Secretary of Education and 
he had a busy day speaking about and demonstrating the 
new literacy lessons. He had time for only a brief glimpse of 
the water front where the river boats transfer their cargoes 
of crude rubber, lumber, nuts, and alligator skins to ocean 
steamers. The harbor was quiet under the clouds of war, but 
he heard things about the giant Amazon and its basin that 
made him gasp. A river four thousand miles long, stretching 
seven-eighths of the distance across South America, with 
seven of its numerous tributaries over a thousand miles long! 
It drains an area almost as large as the continental United 
States. This great Amazon basin is the vastest unsettled fer- 
tile area in the world and by no means all jungle. 

Dr. Laubach knew of the health work of the Rockefeller 
Foundation here in conquering snakebite and undertaking 
to stamp out malaria, yellow fever, and jungle fever. He 
heard much about Fordlandia, the great area where Henry 
Ford had planted rubber trees to help meet United States 
needs for rubber. He wished he had time to find out more 
about the scattered Indians of that vast area and about the 
caboclo (woodsmen) who do most of the work along the 
rivers, bringing in the supplies of balsa, rotenone, cocaine, 
quinine, curare, and rubber necessary to our modern world. 

Reluctantly, on March 5, he said good-by to friendly Bra- 
zil and took a plane for Caracas, capital of Venezuela, be- 
yond the Guianas and the vast jungles of the Orinoco River. 
At Caracas he was happy to find a letter telling him that 
five thousand of his lessons made for the Quechua Indians 
were already being put to use in Peru. 

In Venezuela, prosperous because of its oil wells, he found 
the Department of Education itching for a literacy cam- 
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paign. Several of the committee themselves helped prepare 
the lessons in Spanish to suit the needs of the country. 
When he left, he felt that Venezuela, like Brazil, would 
really see the campaign through. 

At Barranquilla, Colombia, he rounded the circle of his 
South American journey of five months. Everywhere he had 
found people eager to learn, eager to improve their way of 
life. He wrote: “When we help God with the illiterates, 
everything is very providential. It was in Lanao; it is in 
South America. This is my testimony: The way to get God 
helping our work is to help His work.” 

With brief stops in the Panama Canal Zone and Costa 
Rica, he flew northward to Guatemala City, and landed at 
the most beautiful airport he had seen in Latin America. At 
once he was infatuated with Guatemala, as have been many 
other travelers, but it was not merely with the gorgeous 
flowers and magnificent mountains. He found the churches 
awake to their duties and opportunities to help the people, 
and the government with a lively interest in literacy under 
a very efficient president, Jorge Ubico. President Ubico, who 
found time to inspect every detail from road-building to 
student scholarships, wanted reading lessons made for the 
army. Since Guatemala required universal military training 
of one year he argued that literacy could be rapidly spread 
that way. 

As in the South American countries, the Indians of Guate- 
mala seemed to Laubach to need help more than any other 
part of the population. All the Indian languages in Guate- 
mala are descended from the famous ancient Maya lan- 
guage, but they are by no means alike. Two of them, Quiché 
and Mam, spoken by Indians only fifteen miles apart, are as 
different as possible. For five days, Dr. Laubach worked 
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intensively with two missionaries serving these mountain 
people. A language expert at the University of Chicago had 
called Mam the hardest language on earth with respect to 
phonetics. It consists largely of one-syllable words ending 
in consonants. But they soon made lessons in Mam, Quiché, 
and Conob, thanks to preliminary work by several mission- 
aries. 

Part of their work was done at a meeting place. on the 
shores of Lake Atitlan, a lovely lake in the midst of water- 
falls and volcanoes. One pair of missionaries had traveled 
two days from their home, where they had to ride burros 
or walk twenty miles to reach the nearest road. Another was 
just back from a thirty-mile hike up the mountains to a new 
church he had recently opened for the Indians. Dr. Laubach 
wrote: 

“These Indians, supposed to be so stolid, rushed out of 
their houses to shake our hands. They are the friendliest, 
kindest people I ever saw . . . and they are proving bright 
at learning to read their own languages. One man learned 
the chart in the Cakchiquel language in sixteen minutes and 
then he taught another in an equally short time. Both were 
thrilled, and many people called it a milagro (miracle). But 
I have come to expect such miracles of these charts.” 

Returning to Guatemala City he found the Minister of 
Education keenly interested in the charts and in a literacy 
campaign. The Minister was an archaeologist and historian, 
who had written twenty-five books about the ruins of the 
Mayas and Aztecs in Guatemala and what they reveal of 
Indian civilization. Laubach urged him to have some of his 
articles put into simple language for the Indians so that they 
could read their own history and take pride in it. 

Dr. Laubach held classes in a church twice a day for illit- 
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erates. One woman said with tears in her eyes, “I don’t see 
why you pay any attention to a nobody like me. I have so 
longed to read the Bible where it tells about my Lord, but 
I thought I would never, never be able to read His words. 
Now I am on the way, and you are the one who took away 
my blindness.” 

During his last day in Guatemala, women who had learned 
in the past two weeks taught others to read while a hun- 
dred people looked on. Then at a closing session the leaders 
discussed what literature could be prepared for the new 
readers, what subjects would most interest them, and how 
to get writers to prepare material. 

“The rising of this silent majority into literacy all around 
the world,” Laubach told them, “is more important than the 
world war in its permanent effect upon world progress.” 

Next day on the plane to Mexico City he found in the 
March 29th issue of Life magazine an article about literacy 
achievements in Russia. A hundred million had learned to 
read since 1920! Six billion books had been printed! News- 
paper circulation had increased twentyfold! It was to this 
that the Soviet government owed much of its technological 
progress and, in equal measure, said the article, the unity 
of its people during the war. Dr. Laubach wrote: “Never 
has a more vivid illustration of the transforming power of 
literacy been seen. But China is going to be as wonderful, 
and later on, India.” 

How tragic those words, written in 1943, look to our dis- 
illusioned eyes, ten years later. We know now that it makes 
a vast difference who teaches illiterates and what they are 
given to read. It is not too late to remember the millions of 
new readers awakening in India. Shall we let Soviet Russia 
supply their reading matter? Experts have figured that the 
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cost of one bomber would finance a ten-year publishing pro- 
gram in almost any land. 

Laubach’s ten days in and near Mexico City passed in a 
whirl of activity—interviewing government officials and edu- 
cators, visiting schools and settlements, making lesson charts 
and demonstrating them, being photographed and _ inter- 
viewed by newspaper reporters. He was impressed by the 
large number of Americans he saw everywhere and by the 
influence exerted by some of the best of them. They arranged 
for him an interview with the Minister of Education who 
said: “Dr. Laubach, you have arrived in Mexico at exactly 
the right moment, for we have a commission studying this 
subject of literacy. Will you please give us written permis- 
sion to use your system? Then we will begin. We will solicit 
volunteers by high-pressure propaganda until everyone will 
teach.” 

Laubach knew that in Mexico this was not idle talk, for 
in that country after their revolution of 1917-20 there had 
been an energetic campaign to carry education into the more 
backward rural areas. Groups of teachers, forming “cultural 
missions, were sent out to establish schools and help com- 
munities achieve better homes, village sanitation, improved 
agriculture, new industries. In ten years nine hundred thou- 
sand Mexicans had learned to read, but the campaign had 
slowed down among the Indians, who do not speak Spanish. 
The teachers had tried to have them read Spanish without 
first teaching them to read their own language. 

On April 11, Dr. Laubach took off by plane for Yucatan, 
that “thumb” of Mexico which extends northward into the 
Gulf directly south of New Orleans. No railroad connected 
it with the rest of Mexico and in those war days there was 
little steamship travel. 
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Yucatan is the land that supplies the world with chewing 
gum, made from the sap of the sapote tree. In the chief city, 
Mérida, Laubach was surprised to find thousands of wind- 
mills supplying power for various purposes. But the interest 
of Yucatan for him lay in the fact that it is the home of 
about fifty thousand descendants of the Mayas who once 
ruled parts of Mexico, Guatemala, and British Honduras. 
When they were conquered by the Spaniards in the early 
sixteenth century, the remnants of this remarkable people 
fled eastward. They still tend to distrust their Spanish-speak- 
ing countrymen. 

He was welcomed by a group of persons who had already 
started work among these Mayas. After a short train ride 
and a five-mile walk in the tropical heat, they reached 
Xocenpich, the Maya center, and at once began work on 
lessons in that language. The committee consisted of five 
North Americans and about fifteen Mexicans, and proved to 
be the most expert he had encountered in all Latin America. 
They needed help chiefly with methods of teaching. 

As soon as the first charts were ready, Dr. Laubach tried 
them on several illiterates with great success. At once there 
were requests that a class be held each Sunday morning for 
those who wanted to learn to read. 

The state Director of Education called a meeting of teach- 
ers, and so many came that they could not all get in to Uni- 
versity Hall. It was decided to have two thousand copies of 
the lessons printed at once. 

One day out of the nine in Yucatan, Dr. Laubach took for 
sightseeing among the famous Mayan ruins. With friends 
he set out at dawn on the six-mile walk to Chichén Itza, 
where the Carnegie Foundation has spent large sums in un- 
earthing and restoring one of the Mayan cities buried in 
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the jungle. The Mayas, like the Aztecs, used hieroglyphics 
to record their history and had invented a calendar more 
perfect than ours. But the imposing pyramid, so often shown 
in travel pictures, was the scene of human sacrifice. When 
there was a drought, the priests, after elaborate ceremonies, 
threw maidens into a horrible pit to appease the god of rain. 
More cheerful to modern sightseers is a ball park where the 
Mayas played a kind of basketball. The park retains its mar- 
velous acoustical properties, so that you can speak in a quiet 
voice at one end and be heard clearly at the other. Dr. 
Laubach occasionally enjoys pausing to be a tourist, and 
then he sometimes wonders why it is easier to raise funds to 
unearth the dead past than to help the people living today. 

On April 21, he made his last speech in Spanish for a 
while; he was headed for Haiti, where the language of the 
people is Creole, a dialect of French. En route across Cuba 
by plane he wrote: 

“The new world that we expected after the war has already 
come; today Cuba is only ten minutes wide. . . . The world 
is now smaller by air than the United States is by rail... . 
Some magnificent thinking is being done about the details 
of government needed for such a new world, but no world 
structure, no matter how perfect technically, will stand upon 
foundations of sand, nor upon the old selfish standards. 
Henceforth we have got to come clean on the command 
‘Love thy neighbor as thyself.’ My neighbor is myself, when 
I do that. He is my larger self. And who is my neighbor? 
Everyone who has fallen among thieves or is in trouble is 
my neighbor, is myself. “Mind my own business’ is the atti- 
tude of the priest and Levite and it is wickedly dangerous 
in this new world.” 

The Republic of Haiti is a good example of the man who 
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“fell among thieves” in the parable of the Good Samaritan, 
for it has had a tragic and discouraging history. It occupies 
the western third of the island of Hispaniola, where Colum- 
bus’ Santa Maria was wrecked on his first voyage and where 
he established the first colony. The island was later claimed 
by France. About 95 per cent of its people are of pure 
African descent from the slaves who, under Toussaint L’Ou- 
verture, declared their independence in 1804. Their struggle 
to establish a sound constitutional government has been a 
long, hard one. The land is poor. Two-thirds of it is moun- 
tainous. An area slightly larger than Vermont has to support 
three and a half million people. The capital and largest city 
is Port-au-Prince. 

The language spoken by everyone is called Creole—a mix- 
ture of French, Spanish, African, and Carib (Indian), but 
the official language is French. French is taught in the 
schools; and even in the churches it has been used instead of 
Creole. 

Dr. Laubach was met at the airport by the Reverend 
Ormonde McConnell, an Irish Methodist preacher, who had 
been working for five years to persuade people of influence 
that Haiti could quickly become literate if Creole were taught 
instead of French. Many people believed in the need for a 
literacy campaign, but only a few defended Creole, even 
though they all used it in their homes. Mr. McConnell was 
overjoyed to welcome an ally, especially the very man whose 
work had inspired his own. He took Dr. Laubach at once 
to the American Ambassador, who cordially offered to ar- 
range an interview with President Elie Lescot. 

Mr. McConnell had already taught some five hundred per- 
sons to read by making lessons like the earlier Laubach 
charts. He had used a system of phonetic spelling for Creole 
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instead of the difficult French spelling. That very first eve- 
ning he took Dr. Laubach, the Ambassador, and fifty other 
prominent men of Haiti a few miles out of the city to wit- 
ness a demonstration of reading by men who, two months 
before, had been completely illiterate. The Haitians were 
impressed by their skill and Dr. Laubach was equally im- 
pressed by the tremendous influence of this preacher who 
had accomplished so much singlehanded. 

The next day both the Minister of Education and the 
President endorsed the idea of teaching Creole, and at once 
a group of teachers and educators was gathered to help pre- 
pare picture-word-syllable charts. They worked with such 
enthusiasm that in three days the lessons were practically 
completed, and Dr. Laubach could proceed with demonstra- 
tions. A completely illiterate woman learned the whole chart 
so quickly that he was sure at once that the lessons were a 
success. At later demonstrations she was asked to teach others 
and did it so successfully that audiences were amazed. 

An eminent Creole scholar and also an important archae- 
ologist gave their approval to the phonetic spelling and 
agreed to start compiling a Creole-French dictionary which 
would be needed, of course, in preparing books and articles 
for the new literates to read. Dr. Laubach talked to the 
boys of the national school of agriculture and won their 
enthusiasm by teaching a fifty-year-old man to read in ten 
minutes. At a mass meeting of teachers in a big city theater, 
hundreds promised to teach adults as soon as the literacy 
campaign should get under way. In crowded churches he 
talked to other hundreds, demonstrating how to teach the 
lessons. 

At a reception given by the American Ambassador one of 
the guests said to him: “Creole is really the language of the 
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Normans. I was born in Normandy and when I came to 
Haiti, I could understand the Creole at once. The Haitians 
have very foolishly despised a language which is as ancient 
and aristocratic as French.” 

The day before he left, Dr. Laubach was summoned to 
the Palace, which, he said, looks like the White House, to 
receive the National Order of Honor and Merit from the 
hands of President Lescot—the crowning event of an amaz- 
ing ten days. 

On the plane next day he wrote: “Pastor McConnell was 
almost too happy to speak. He has won his long hard battle. 
Now it seems certain that Creole, the language of the people, 
will become the official language of Haiti.” The country 
needed other things besides literacy, he knew, to make it a 
happy, healthy, prosperous land, but a literacy campaign 
was a big step in the right direction. 


CHAPTER 9 


Highway to a Safe World 


“Countries are engaged in what they call 
‘total war.’ . . . Total Christianity as a world 
experiment has not yet been tried. If we 
should like to see it tried, we must begin by 
trying it in ourselves.”—F. C. L. 


Back home after eight strenuous months of travel and teach- 
ing, Frank Laubach spent the summer lecturing and writing 
about literacy. He completed his now famous book The Si- 
lent Billion Speak. When it was published, it began to win 
many new friends among both church and government peo- 
ple for the cause of world literacy. A review of the book 
by the Honorable Robert L. Owen, aged ex-Senator from 
Oklahoma, was read in Congress and incorporated in the 
Congressional Record of July 8, 1943. The United States 
Government recognized that Dr. Laubach’s work was forg- 
ing a strong link in its Good Neighbor policy. 

By November Dr. Laubach was off for Latin America 
again. On this trip he revisited some countries to see how 
his teaching might be improved and extended, but he also 
started work in half a dozen new areas. 

First of these was the island of Jamaica, a British crown 
colony. A law had just been passed granting universal suf- 
frage the following year, even though more than 60 per 
cent of the people were still illiterate. That meant, of course, 
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that any election would be decided by an illiterate majority. 
Responsible leaders were worried. 

The language of Jamaica is English. It offered a new chal- 
lenge to Dr. Laubach. Would his phonetic system work in 
such an unphonetic language? A set of lessons prepared in 
New York before he left proved to be too difficult. There 
was another problem, too. English as spoken in Jamaica is 
rather different from that in New York, not only in pro- 
nunciation but in vocabulary, because of words of African 
origin. For example, Dr. Laubach listened to some young 
people rehearsing a play. It was called “What For To Do?” 
which sounded in their speech like “Wa Fe Do?” It began: 
“Alberta, yo is a silly girl. Yo shettin’ up yo trunk, gwine 
away, leave yo dress behin’ wen I tek arl de trouble fo get 
it ready.” 

What letters or symbols should be used so that an illiterate 
person could learn to read the language his ears heard? 
Should words be spelled in the usual English way or pho- 
netically? There were English, Scots, Jamaicans, and North 
Americans on the literacy committee, and their pronuncia- 
tions of the commonest words differed. Which sounds was 
it best to teach to the illiterates? 

In spite of these tribulations, the group made a satisfac- 


tory set of lessons, though Dr. Laubach said it was “very, . 


very much the most difficult task” in language he had yet 
undertaken. 

After many interviews and meetings a lively literacy cam- 
paign was started, and Dr. Laubach spent a thankful and 
joyous Christmas with his fellow-workers. The Committee 
on World Literacy had provided him with two assistants on 
this second Latin American trip. The Reverend Theodore P. 
Fricke attended to all sorts of details about passports and 
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visas, arranged interviews, consulted printers, drew pictures, 
and did a hundred things to help. Miss Maria Dayoan, who 
had headed a Literacy Committee in the Philippines, was 
also in the group. In her charming Filipino dress, she spoke 
at some of the meetings, and demonstrated by her presence 
that differences of color or race have no importance. 

After a brief stop in Haiti, the group moved on to Santo 
Domingo, capital of the Dominican Republic, which occupies 
the eastern two-thirds of the island of Hispaniola. Here, il- 
literacy runs to 73 per cent. The government was already 
planning a literacy campaign to celebrate the centennial of 
their independence. As in Jamaica, the arrival of Dr. Lau- 
bach seemed providential. He wrote: 

“This only proves that God is behind every door with His 
hand on the doorknob, ready to open it for those who are 
trying to do His will.” 

The Spanish lessons already used in a number of coun- 
tries needed only a few changes to be useful in Santo Do- 
mingo. A good artist made scores of pictures to accompany 
the words and syllables. 

Early in February the team went to Puerto Rico and found 
the Governor and the Commissioner of Education eager to 
cooperate. Although under the United States flag since 1898, 
the island still had a handicap in illiteracy; about 30 per cent 
of the people could not read. There, as in so many regions, 
poverty and illiteracy go hand in hand. Puerto Rico is se- 
riously overpopulated—is, in fact, one of the most densely 
populated areas in the world. | 

While Dr. Laubach was teaching a man to print the letters 
as he learned them, the excited crowd applauded each letter. 
The pupil applauded with them, starting roars of laughter. 
The laughter seemed to help the learners, and Laubach de- 
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rule for literacy campaigns as well as for vaudeville. 

There followed a busy six weeks in Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru, and Bolivia, where the work started the year before 
was now showing splendid results. In Guayaquil, Ecuador, 
for instance, the Writers’ League had sponsored a big cam- 
paign. The Coordinator, Alan Reed, and his brother, who 
owned a press, had printed thousands of the Laubach lessons 
in color. Placards were posted everywhere urging everyone 
to teach somebody to read. Cards about literacy were put 
into matchboxes, cereal boxes, and other common purchases. 
Newspapers gave much publicity and printed thousands of 
lessons as supplements. So many illiterates learned to read 
that the leaders lost track of the number. They were print- 
ing a booklet about the campaign to help other cities. 

In Peru, where government and education officials had 
been cool the year before, they welcomed Dr. Laubach so 
warmly that he could hardly find time to work on the new 
improved lessons. Although Miss Dayoan had remained in 
Puerto Rico, fortunately Sherwood Reisner, a Yale divinity 
student, had joined the group in Colombia. There, while 
revising the Spanish lessons, they tried a new idea; above 
each syllable in a sentence was placed the same picture that 
the new reader had learned to associate with that syllable. 
This method seemed at first to make the lessons even easier 
than before, but it involved the drawing of more pictures 
by the hundreds. When artists could not be found, Mr. Reis- 
ner and Mr. Fricke did the drawings and soon became expert 
and swift. Later these pictures above the syllables were 
abandoned because they interfered with progress in reading 
for meaning, which must quickly advance beyond syllable 
recognition. 
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In spite of his sixty years it was Dr. Laubach who set the 
pace for the group. He could not bear to waste time. When 
they were stranded for three days in Puno, Peru, because of 
a delayed visa, he started adapting the old Quechua lessons 
to the Indians of that area. He wrote: 

“Puno is a city of Indians. The women nearly all have 
packs on their backs. They wring one’s heart. . . . Tonight 
the lights are too dim to read or write, and it is cold with 
no fire. I feel like a caged lion. How people can enjoy doing 
nothing is beyond my comprehension.” 

He had already learned that almost all South Americans 
said, “Mafiana (tomorrow).” But they responded to his en- 
thusiasm, photographed him and his pupils for the news- 
papers, asked him to speak on the “Voice of the Andes.” 
Priests and archbishops gave their approval of his work, 
proving that community activities in literacy developed good 
will and eased the tensions between Catholic and Protestant 
groups. 

Laubach and his assistants moved on into Paraguay just 
before Easter. This little country south of Brazil, long known 
as the “hermit country” of South America, was new territory 
to the literacy expert. He had not visited any Paraguayan 
city the year before, but he knew something of the country’s 
tragic history: how it was long ruled by dictators, one of 
whom led the nation into a war in the 1860's, in which its 
wealth was so depleted and so many men were killed that 
Paraguay has not yet recovered. There is little manufacturing 
or mining, and not much trade with the outside world, partly 
because the country is landlocked; it has no seaports. 

The people are Catholic, and the United States Ambassa- 
dor, misunderstanding Dr. Laubach’s purposes, threw cold 
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water on his plans, fearful that he would rouse latent an- 
tagonisms. People with whom Laubach talked disagreed 
about the amount of illiteracy in Paraguay. Some claimed 
there was none in the capital Asunciodn, where everyone 
spoke Spanish, but that outside the city, where an Indian 
tongue called Guarani prevailed, there might be a little need 
for teaching. On the other hand, an officer at the military 
school reported, “A large number of our cadets cannot read 
or write. No matter what statistics say, illiteracy is enormous 
in Paraguay.” 

Dr. Laubach was used to such contradictions; he went 
quietly to work, calling on teachers and other leaders, visit- | 
ing schools, asking questions. Fortunately, the new Minister 
of Education was young and wanted to make his mark; he 
set the wheels moving. 

But Guarani proved to be very different from other Indian 
languages, and it was slow work making the lessons. No one 
in the Office of Education offered to help, and no artist 
volunteered to draw the pictures. Easter was a holiday time 
and the weather was unseasonably warm. (It was autumn, 
of course, in the southern hemisphere. ) 

_ Then after two weeks of frustration (was it the heat or 
the manana habit?) people began to wake up. The president 
of the Chamber of Commerce helped with the charts, and his 
daughter, an artist, came to do some of the drawings. Dr. 
Laubach was asked to speak on the radio, and a Spanish 
professor offered graciously to correct his prepared speech 
so that he should make the best possible impression. Stu- 
dents at the Normal School presented him with roses. The 
President offered to have the literacy charts printed at gov- 
ernment expense, and the Ambassador reported that Frank 
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Laubach had won the hearts of the people of Paraguay as 
no other North American had ever done. The people there 
had won his heart, too, and he wished he could stay a year. 
He was thankful he had allowed over a month for the work 
in Paraguay. Much had been accomplished in good will as 
well as in literacy. 

He was glad to return for a brief visit to Brazil, where his 
experiences had been so pleasant the year before. Dr. Lou- 
renco Filho, the great educator, and his staff had been per- 
fecting the Laubach lessons and had them ready for print- 
ing. When Dr. Filho saw the new lessons with their slightly 
different picture plan, his face fell. But after studying them, 
he agreed that they were better and that the new plan should 
be adopted even if it caused some delay. He was planning 
to print 250,000 copies. Dr. Laubach wrote: 

“It was one of the happiest experiences of my life to hear 
the great and vital plan Dr. Lourenco Filho outlined for 
Brazil. I came away walking on air and sure that Brazil will 
have the greatest literacy campaign in the western hemi- 
sphere. She may well do so. The majority of her people are 
still illiterate; yet she is destined to become the world’s 
greatest country, with twice the natural resources of any 
other country. She is mostly frontier even yet, as the United 
States of America was 150 years ago. It is a land for the 
future, the greatest future perhaps in the world.” 

The literacy team left beautiful Rio with regret. In a day’s 
stop at Recife, which had become a great American army 
center, all three found old friends, one from the United 
States, one from China, one from the Philippines. In a visit 
to the Union Theological Seminary, Dr. Laubach gave a 
demonstration of teaching and to his own amazement found 
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Dr. Laubach teaching a chief of the Medlpa tribe at a literacy conference in the 
mountains of New Guinea 
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PLATE 3 


a. Daughter teaching her mother to read Arabic b. Students receiving their diplomas 
in Algiers at Dondi, in Angola 


c. Woman in Tanganyika studying the d. Dr. Laubach helping a teacher and a 
first Cigogo chart woman student at Dodoma, Tanganyika 


PLATE 4 


a. Learning to read in French Cameroun, _ b. Setting type by monotype at Elat, 
West Africa French Cameroun 


c. In the heart of Nigeria, Dr. Laubach teaches young and old to read their own 
language, Hausa 


b. Setting type by hand for Christian literature in India, in 1952 


PLATE’ 6 


a. Night student at Rajkat learning from _b. New readers selecting books from vil- 
a new Gujerati chart lage library box in India 


c. Bengali class using new charts at Birdwan, India 


PEATE 7 


b. Young Bible student at Taegu teaches an elderly Korean woman to read 
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a. Woman teacher and pupil reading b. New readers in Honduras 
Creole in Haiti 


c. Dr. Laubach teaching in Mexico 
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himself speaking in Portuguese! He claims no special apti- 
tude for languages, and of course does not try to master all 
the languages in which he helps to prepare lessons. Some- 
how he had imbibed Portuguese. 

His next stop was Port of Spain, Trinidad, another British 
crown colony, an island off the coast of Venezuela. It sup- 
plies the world with much sugar, oil, and especially asphalt 
from its famous pitch lake. Dr. Laubach reached Trinidad 
on May 31, and on June 6 he wrote: “The air is tense with 
the invasion [of Normandy], news of which comes in over 
the radio every hour. We prayed in silence at the outset of 
our meeting this afternoon for the boys in that awful fight. 
God hasten its end.” 

He revised the English lessons made in Jamaica to con- 
form to the vocabulary of Trinidad. On the committee who 
helped were three second-generation East Indians (that is, 
from India), and he found that their people constitute 
a third of the population of Trinidad. Churches, welfare 
agencies, and government united in starting the literacy cam- 
paign. Dr. Laubach wrote: “No other government in this 
tour showed keener eagerness to do a thorough job. One 
gained increasing confidence that they will not only feel 
deeply but will carry on to success.” 

Mr. Fricke and Mr. Reisner went on to Mexico, according 
to previous plans, and Dr. Laubach flew to Havana, Cuba. 
There he spent the busiest three weeks of the entire tour 
and greatly missed his two assistants. He wrote: 

“I cannot understand the packed churches every night, 
for my talks are poor, unprepared. But the interest is in- 
tense . . . I wish there were in my party a natural born 
writer who could keep close at my elbow and write the 
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many, many touching incidents of each day. I need a com- 
bination of photographer, artist, newspaper reporter, and 
manager for these trips.” 

In addition to promoting a literacy campaign he was con- 
ducting a kind of seminar for four observers, who had been 
assigned to learn his methods in order that they might carry 
on literacy work in other regions. He wrote: 

“The only trouble has been that the dear Cuban people 
made such a heavy program that there has been no time for 
our seminar people to have conferences by ourselves. How- 
ever, under that plan they would have missed seeing the 
tremendous pressure under which we usually hold our cam- 
paigns. If they didn’t have lectures, at least they had first- 
hand experience. Cuba is the exciting climax of this eight 
months’ tour.” 

Happy, but nearly exhausted, he flew home on June 30, 
1944. Early in 1945 he went southward again for a month’s 
strenuous work in Mexico and Honduras. 

And what were the tangible results of these three tours of 
Latin America? Here are a few of the items of news that 
came to the attention of the Committee on World Literacy 
and Christian Literature in New York between 1944 and 
1947, revealing how much Laubach’s work had helped to 
stimulate social progress: 

1944—“In August, President Avila Camacho of Mexico 
issued a decree requiring that everyone know how to read 
and write by February 28, 1946. Radio, newspapers, maga- | 
zines, and posters are telling the reading public that each 
person between the ages of eighteen and sixty must teach 
at least one illiterate to read and write. Citizens are co- 
operating enthusiastically. President Camacho himself has a 
class of young people.” 
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1944—“The President of Haiti offered $200 in prizes for the 
best folklore stories in Creole. One of the prize winners was 
a young man who had learned to read and write only three 
months before. The newspaper in Creole for new literates 
was printing a larger edition than any French newspaper in 
Haiti.” 

1946—“The government of Guatemala, in a four-year cam- 
paign, has undertaken to raise its literacy rate from 65 to 95 
per cent. Nearly four hundred persons from every walk of 
life have volunteered to teach in the night schools, where 
two thousand are enrolled. One penny will buy a copy of 
the magazine for new literates entitled Pan (Bread). It is 
printed in large type and contains information on agricul- 
ture and health, as well as spiritual helps.” 

1946—"Selecciones of the Reader's Digest published a 
pamphlet Como Ensenar a Leer por el Metodo de Laubach 
(How to teach reading by the Laubach method) in an edi- 
tion of a million copies to be distributed free throughout 
Latin America. Governments were ordering them faster than 
they could be delivered.” 

1946—“In La Paz, Bolivia, plans were made at a confer- 
ence of missionaries for conducting a literacy campaign in 
Spanish, Quechua, and Aymara. Their slogan was, ‘Reading 
opens the windows of the soul!’ ” 

1947—"The government of Brazil in April launched an im- 
mense literacy campaign using a million and a half Portu- 
guese charts based on the Laubach method, with teaching 
to be done by primary- and secondary-school teachers, as- 
sisted by volunteers. The first booklet was called Ler. When 
a new adult reader mastered that, he was ready for Saber 
and Viver, two booklets discussing everyday needs and an 
individual's relation to family, community, state, and world. 
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Dr. Lourenco Filho said: ‘Undoubtedly a new spirit in favor 
of fundamental education is being established in our coun- 
try.” 

Most important in its world influence was the fact that in 
1946 the newly organized UNESCO in the United Nations 
placed literacy as the first educational project to be con- 
sidered at its meeting in Paris, and asked Dr. Laubach for a 
report on techniques and methods useful in promoting lit- 
eracy campaigns. 

Meanwhile, was Frank Laubach resting on his laurels? Of 
course not. In 1945 and 1946 he conducted Literacy Insti- 
tutes at four colleges in the United States, explaining his 
techniques and methods to missionaries at home on furlough 
and to young people planning to go out to mission fields. 
This teaching was later taken over by Dr. J. Maurice Hohl- 
feld of the Hartford Seminary. 

Dr. Laubach also prepared a book, Streamlined English 
Lessons, and these were tested in experiments at Teachers 
College of Columbia University and in the Adult Education 
Department of the New York public schools. Then, as sec- 
ond readers for new literates, he wrote The Story of Jesus,’ 
a series of booklets telling the most important episodes in 
the life of Jesus. These were written in simple English with 
phonetic helps so that new literates could begin to read 
the Scriptures at once. Such booklets were also prepared in 
simple Spanish. And to go along with them, Dr. Laubach 
and others wrote a book called Making Everybody's World 
Safe which, in easy-to-read sentences, explains the funda- 
mental ideals of democracy and of the United Nations. 

And as if all this were not enough to keep a man busy, 


* The Story of Jesus gives the life and teachings of Jesus from the four 
Gospels in a vocabulary of 1500 words. It has been translated into forty 
languages. 
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e ao 1 
eu Vala riha 


Page from Brazilian primer. 
Primeiro guia de leitura, Ler. 


+) 
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Dr. Laubach with collaborators prepared a handbook for 
literacy workers everywhere called Teaching the World To 
Read (1947). He was becoming known as the Apostle of 
Literacy. 

As the world slowly recovered from six years of war, it 
seemed as if an era of opportunity for all backward peoples 
was about to begin and an awakening to the true message 
of Christ—a time of “peace on earth, good will toward men.” 

In October, 1946, Frank and Effa Laubach returned to 
the Philippines for several months. When they reached 
Mindanao, they found the city of Cagayan in ruins. This 
was not so much through enemy attack as because of the 
“scorched-earth” policy used in the American withdrawal in. 
1941. Most of the old stone or concrete foundations of build- 
ings were intact, and on these the people had built houses 
of nipa palm or were living under American canvas. Every- 
where there were Army jeeps. But travel was difficult be- 
cause many bridges had been bombed. 

Up in the hills at Lanao the destruction was less evident. 
Their former home and the church and school were intact, 
but the things they had left, including all Dr. Laubach’s re- 
search concerning the old Maranaw songs and legends, were 
gone. The orange groves they and their friends had planted 
were ruined. 

As in other parts of the Philippines, any Americans who 
did not escape before the Japanese attack had gone into 
hiding, but they had been protected by Filipino friends, 
often at great risk. The Laubachs heard many tales of dan- 
ger and of heroism during their months in Lanao. 


CHAPTER 10 


“The Directed Will” 


“Religion seems to me today to be not doc- 
trine or faith primarily, but primarily the di- 
rected will. That is my task, to hold my will 
to the current of power and let Thee sweep 
through endlessly.”—F. C. L. 


When a man close to the age of retirement goes about his 
work with superb efficiency and also with the enthusiasm of 
youth, people begin to ask, “How does he do it? What is 
the source of his energy?” 

Frank Laubach is now well past sixty, white-haired and 
somewhat bald, still lean of build; he works too hard and 
moves too fast to gather any extra flesh. His face has mel- 
lowed, as all kind faces do. The eyes twinkle sometimes, but 
often there is in them the look of the seer and the prophet. 
Indeed, Frank Laubach is known, among an inner circle of 
friends, as a mystic of mystics. Since that hour on Signal 
Hill he has become increasingly sure of the guidance of 
God, sure that God has a purpose in the world, and that it 
is every man’s privilege to cooperate in attaining that pur- 
pose. 

For many years he has kept a journal of his experiences 
in trying to do the will of God. He believes that people 
should share such experiences with one another in order to 
gain strength. A Moslem once quoted to him from the Koran 
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the same idea: “One hour spent talking about God is better © 
than seventy years spent in prayers alone.” But Dr. Laubach . 
understands the general American reluctance to speak of — 


such personal matters. In 1930 he wrote: “I think the aver- 


age man doesn’t speak of his feeling about God because it - 
isn’t done outside of church and Sunday school. He fears — 


being called either a goody or a hypocrite.” 


To break down this reluctance in himself he has ii 


frankly and freely to his family and friends about his own 


spiritual struggles, combining news about such matters with. 
accounts of his work and the humdrum of daily living. In — 
1937, Constance E. Padwick of Cairo, Egypt, compiled ex-_ 
cerpts from the letters in a small book entitled Letters by a : 


Modern Mystic, which has gone into a fourteenth printing. 

Not long after his experience on Signal Hill in Lanao, 
Frank Laubach wrote: r 

“The sense of being-led by an unseen hand which takes 
mine, while another hand reaches ahead and prepares the 
way, grows upon me daily. I do not need to strain at all to 
find opportunity. It piles in upon me as the waves roll over 
the beach, and yet there is time to do something about each 
opportunity.” 

When someone asked him once, “Is it necessary to pray?” 
his answer was: 

“No, prayer is not necessary; it is a privilege. Beauty is not 
necessary if you prefer ugliness. . . . Refusal to pray is a 
form of insanity, and it means that the spirit is committing 
suicide.” 

Dr. Laubach believes in prayer, not only in church or 
at certain hours of the day, but during every waking hour. 
In 1942, while in Rio de Janeiro he wrote: “To ask: 
“What next, who next, where next, Lord?’ and training one’s 


“ 
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thoughts to follow God’s leading is the hardest, deepest dis- 


cipline any man can have and the most rewarding.” Through 
the years he has trained himself by a “game with minutes” 


to follow this discipline. 


He believes that the answer to prayer comes very clearly 


- when one’s will is completely attuned to God’s will: “T feel 


that if life is wholly yielded to God it becomes like a violin 


fitting into the music of an orchestra, only this music has a 


. purpose which pierces eternity.” 


He believes in praying for others. He is confident that in 
what we call mental telepathy we have a clue to the reality 


and power of thought waves; that true prayer represents the 


_ use of these thought waves under God’s guidance; and that 


we have barely begun to use the power of prayer,’ His book 
on prayer, published in 1946 is called Prayer: the Mightiest 
Force in the World. In a later book, Wake Up or Blow Up, 
(1951) he urges all who believe in prayer to pray often for 
persons in positions of responsibility, especially for those 
who represent us in the United Nations. 

No one who has followed Frank Laubach’s career will 
ever again confuse the word mystic with mere piety or 
dreamy wishful thinking. Like most of the world’s renowned 
mystics, Dr. Laubach is strenuous. All who have gone with 
him on literacy tours agree that he can outwork any of 
them. His energy and fortitude are phenomenal. In African 
equatorial heat or in the frigid altitudes of Afghanistan he 
pushes ahead, making new lessons in various languages and 
dialects, planning and writing for illiterates as if fatigue 
were an unknown word. He attributes it all to God’s power 
working through him and is sure that anyone can have the 
same dynamic energy who keeps the Divine current turned 
on through prayer. 
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Not everyone, of course, is gifted with Dr. Laubach’s in- 
tellect and originality. Only a fine mind, well-trained, could 
master the intricacies of language as he has done. Only an 
original thinker could have developed the key-word plan 
for teaching Maranaw in the first place. Only originality 
and patience made possible the continued improvement of 
the charts and their adaptation to each new language prob- 
lem. 

Dr. Laubach is a rare combination of mystic and scien- 
tist. In his book India Shall Be Literate, a handbook for lit- 
eracy workers, published in India in 1940, he wrote in an- 
swer to those who asked “What is your method?” 

“We have no final method yet, excepting to be forever dis- 
satisfied, to study all methods, to try those that look most 
promising, to adopt what is best, to improve on them where 
possible, and to throw them away the moment something 
better appears. . . . There are those who say that several 
methods are equally good and that ‘the will to learn is what - 
really matters.’ This simply is not the whole truth nor half 
of the truth. Easy lessons with interesting content will beget 
the will to learn, while over-difficult lessons with no mean- 
ing will discourage the stoutest heart. . . . We must beware 
of deciding [on the method] by logic or argument. Only 
experience is reliable. ‘Nobody knows which is the best les- 
son but the illiterate.’ ” 

This is the scientific approach. Always his attitude is: “Tf 
we aren't sure, let’s experiment and find out.” The persons 
with whom he has least patience are those who waste months 
and years surveying problems, discussing them, but doing 
nothing. 

We have seen how, after starting with the key-word 
method in the Philippines and finding that it was only partly 
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successful in India, he began to combine pictures with the 
key words. Then, because the new lessons did not lend 
themselves to the each-one-teach-one plan, he and others at 
Godhra developed the picture-word-syllable method. Even 
though the lessons built by this method were received with 
enthusiasm, he continued experimenting, and on his return 
to the Philippines developed “picture-chain” charts, which 
were still easier for illiterates to use because the chain of 
pictures helped the memory. This method also proved suc- 
cessful in India and elsewhere because illiterates usually 
have excellent visual memories. Later came the idea of using 
pictures that suggest the shapes of the letters. Each picture 
is thus a key to the sound that begins a word, and a key to 
the word itself. (See the chart in the illustration on plate 1.) 
This method has proved useful with Arabic, Persian, Korean, 
and other alphabets as well as with our Roman alphabet. 
Dr. Laubach is daringly experimental. 

Another quality that impresses those who work with him 
is his amazing adaptability. After a lively discussion with 
scholars concerning alphabets, syllabaries, phonetics, or re- 
formed spelling, he can sit down beside an unlettered Indian 
of the Andes or a Negro in the Congo area and quietly give 
him, not only a lesson in reading, but a new feeling of self- 
confidence and pride. 

One of Dr. Laubach’s associates who has watched him at 
work in varied surroundings said: “After all it is the Christ- 
like spirit in him that is more important than any of his 
methods. That is why he is accomplishing so much while 
other groups discuss and survey but do little or nothing about 
this problem of world literacy.” 

The Christlike spirit also reveals itself in his honest hu- 
mility. An old friend in Benton likes to tell about the day 
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when Dr. Laubach, at home for a few weeks from his world 
travels, was visiting with a group of men whom he had 
known for years. They talked of business, farming, politics, 
church and school problems—all the things in which differ- 
ent ones were interested. During a sudden pause Frank 
heaved a long sigh and remarked, “I wish I knew some- 
thing!” The other men stared at him incredulously and then 
burst out laughing. It was fantastic to hear such a remark 
from the language scholar, world missionary, and statesman; 
and yet they were sure he meant exactly what he said. 

Opinions about a man in his old home town are often an 
acid test of character—both of the man and of the town. 
Many “a prophet is not without honor save in his own coun- 
try.” But the town of Benton both honors and loves Frank 
Laubach. A woman of the younger generation there ex- 
pressed the general attitude when she said: “While I was 
growing up, I knew just three places in the world—Ben- 
ton, our neighboring city, Wilkes-Barre, and the Philippines 
where the Laubachs had gone.” 

In spite of long absences, the Laubachs have kept in close 
touch with the home folks and are welcomed as belonging 
to Benton whenever they return. When plans were develop- 
ing for a new window in the Methodist church to harmonize 
with a beautiful one installed some years earlier, Frank Lau- 
bach was one of the first to contribute. And he made the 
wise suggestion that the young people of the Sunday school 
be asked to choose the subject to be represented in stained 
glass. In order to make their choice they would have to think 
about the Scriptures, the purpose of stained-glass windows 
in a church, the beauty of the older window. They would 
learn much. The following winter they received from Eng- 
land an old engraving which showed Christ in the attitude 
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of prayer. Dr. Laubach, in the midst of busy days abroad, 
had found time to send a picture which he thought might 
help the young people in choosing the subject for the win- 


dow. 


When a school building was ready to be dedicated in 
Benton, a member of the school board asked advice of Frank 
Laubach about the program of dedication. In a few days he 
received some typewritten pages headed Denicatory RE- 
SPONSIVE. Copies were printed and ready for the hundreds 
who gathered to dedicate the new building. 


DEDICATORY RESPONSIVE 


Everyone is requested to join in the responses. 


Leader. 


People. 
Leader. 


People. 
Leader. 


People. 


Leader. 


People. 


Leader. 


People. 


To the spirit of warm friendship and cooperation 
which binds this community— 3 

We dedicate this building. 

To the building of men and women who shall 
continue and enrich this community spirit in the 
years to come— 

We dedicate this building. 

To the type of education which combines cul- 
ture with efficient service in the vocations to 
which youth is called— 

We dedicate this building. 

To the lifting of agriculture from dreary guess- 
work to the inspiring plane of science and pro- 
fessional skill— 

We dedicate this building. 

To help transform housekeeping into the art of 
homemaking— 

We dedicate this building. 


Leader. 


People. 


Leader. 


People. 


Leader. 


People. 


Leader. 


People. 


Leader. 


People. 


Leader. 


People. 


Leader. 


People. 


Leader. 


People. 


Leader. 


People. 
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To the habit of patient, persistent, purposive toil, 
without which no worthy achievement is pos- 
sible— 

We dedicate this building. 

To supplying a long-felt need for a center for 
community activities— 

We dedicate this building. 

To furnishing those whose formal school days 
are ended with library and laboratory facilities 
for adding to their knowledge— 

We dedicate this building. 

To join hands with the home and the church in 
building characters sensitive to the will of God 
and the needs of men— 

We dedicate this building. 

To the enkindling of a noble passion for indi- 
vidual and civic righteousness— 

We dedicate this building. 

To prepare youth for enlightened citizenship by 
acquainting it with the affairs of our nation and 
the world— 

We dedicate this building. 

To the help of our new neighbors who have come 
from distant places to live and labor among us— 
We dedicate this building. 

To the dawning of a generous toleration and the 
dissipation of blind and poisonous prejudice— 
We dedicate this building. 

To the great vision of working together for a 
better world; to the promotion of peace, good 
will, and human brotherhood— 

We dedicate this building. 
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Surely no school ever had a more auspicious opening than 
that given by reverent voices joined in this litany, enabling 
the audience to share in the dedication. It was just like 
Frank Laubach to remember that such participation is im- 
portant. 


CHAPTER 11 


Africa Awakens 


“Oh, spirit of Livingstone, how can I best 
help the land you opened, the land where you 
perished?’—F. C. L. 


Through the years Frank Laubach had felt the challenge of 
the great continent of Africa. En route home after his first 
visit to India he had stopped briefly in Cairo and made some 
lessons in Arabic, more or less as an experiment. In the 
spring of 1937 he spent fifty strenuous days in East Africa 
and learned much about the need for literacy work and the 
problems involved. But he did more than make a survey; 
for wherever Dr. Laubach sees a need, he has an urge to 
do something about it at once. 

Landing at Mombasa, principal port of Kenya, a British 
protectorate, he took an evening train for Nairobi, the capi- 
tal. Like all travelers, he was fascinated next morning by 
glimpses of zebras, giraffes, antelope, wildebeests, grazing 
on the veldt, the grassy plain that is a wild-game preserve 
extending for hundreds of miles along the railway. The ani- 
mals seemed symbolic of the vastness and wonders of the 
African continent. 

The Director of Education in Nairobi sent him on to Ki- 
sumu, a lovely town on the shore of Lake Victoria, where 
he found the teachers in a school for boys eager to try les- 
sons in the Luo language. There he was amused to discover 
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that his sleeping room was on one side of the equator and 
his workroom on the other side. One evening, just for fun, 
he stepped back and forth across the equator a thousand 
times, which, he maintained, established some sort of world 
record. 
Making lessons in Africa proved to be much simpler than 
in India because the languages are more nearly phonetic, 
but three problems at once arose. First, what spelling to 
use? Europeans, encountering the unwritten languages of 
Africa, had spelled them like their own languages—Italian, 
German, French, Portuguese—without much regard for sim- 
plicity. Kikuyu, for example, spoken by over a million peo- 
ple, was spelled like Italian in North Kenya and somewhat 
like German in other sections. In such cases, it was neces- 
sary to choose which spelling, and Dr. Laubach asked three 
educated Africans to make the decision. 

A second problem arose when he encountered sounds for 
which we have no letters in the Roman alphabet. The Zulus, 
for example, have three sounds somewhat like the cracking 
sound one makes in the back of the mouth when saying “get 
up’ to a horse. What letters should represent these sounds? 
Kq? kqx? qxg?P Or some entirely new symbols? 

The third and biggest problem in Africa was what lan- 
guage to teach in certain sections. There are three main lan- 
guage groups: Bantu, Hamitic, and Nilotic or Sudanic, but 
there are hundreds of languages and dialects, some spoken 
by several million people, some by a few thousand. Where 
dialects are similar it would save time and money to pre- 
pare only lessons that could be used by large numbers. The 
missionaries agreed to make word lists and to have the best 
scholars compare these lists. A year would be needed for 
such work. 
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Dr. Laubach next went southward along the coast to Zan- 
zibar, which had once been the center of the Arab slave 
traders. When it became a British protectorate in 1890, that 
_trade was abolished, largely because the great David Liv- 
ingstone had roused the conscience of mankind, but the 
slave drivers’ language survived. It is called Swahili and is 
a kind of lingua franca (common tongue) all over East 
Africa. Laubach and an energetic committee quickly made 
lessons in Swahili, in two sets, one with Roman letters, the 
other with Arabic. Then at Dar es Salaam, capital of Tan- 
ganyika, he tried a new experiment with the Swahili lessons. 
An African boy made pictures, not only for all the conso- 
nants with one vowel: ba, ma, sa, etc., but for all the con- 
sonants with every vowel: ba, be, bi, bo, bu. This change 
involved hours of labor, but it made the lessons much easier 
for the learner because, once he got the idea, he could go 
on discovering the sounds of letters for himself. At 
the first trial of this new kind of chart, Dr. Laubach re- 
ported: 

“One young fellow, learning the syllables, suddenly dis- 
covered that he could pronounce new words alone. With 
victory gleaming in his eye, he shouted, ‘Give me a book! 
I can read!’ And he did, as elated as Columbus when he first 
sighted the coast of the New World.” 

It was the women of Africa who especially roused Dr. 
Laubach’s sympathy. He saw lines of women trudging up 
the steep hills, bent under two-hundred-pounds packs held 
by straps around their foreheads. He was told that girls of 
certain tribes were trained in early childhood for this heavy 
work. The government had tried to discourage the practice 
by making sixty pounds the legal load for women as for 
men. But the women refused to obey, saying “Who are we 
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that we should be limited to the load that a man is able to 
carry?” 

In the cities he saw women with far different problems. 
They were the thousands whose men had left the tribal life 
to work in modern industry. They lived in crowded quarters, 
and the women, though well clothed and fed, had nothing 
to do, their minds untrained and their hands idle. They 
flocked to the literacy classes held in a girls’ school and 
begged to have lessons on Saturday as on other days. 

When Dr. Laubach left Africa on June 1 that year, he 
hoped to return soon; but plans for a visit in 1940 were in- 
terrupted by the war. However, through the war years he 
received word that at least forty mission stations developed 
lessons like those begun in 1937 and that they were bringing 
good results. A chaplain serving with East African troops in 
1942 wrote: 

“You would be amazed at the sale of literature among 
African soldiers. I simply cannot keep pace with the de- 
mand, When work is over, a walk around the camps shows 
groups of Africans reading, singing, and some studying, the 
place littered with books.” 

In January, 1947, Dr. Laubach went back to Africa, but 
this time to Egypt, that puzzling land of extremes—fertility 
and desert, wealth and poverty, proud past and uncertain 
future. Its people were 90 per cent illiterate. He found govy- 
ernment representatives quite as eager as the mission groups 
of all denominations to unite in the common cause of nation- 
wide literacy. 

The Laubach lessons were copied by the best calligrapher 
in Cairo, with the ancient Arabic script down one side of a 
page and opposite it the modernized letters designed by a 
young Moslem architect named Khattar. His “unified” Arabic 
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alphabet had been endorsed at a UNESCO conference in 
the Middle East. He had reduced the necessary symbols 
from five hundred to thirty, so that, it was hoped, the new 
learners would be able to read and write in about a tenth 
of the time formerly needed. Follow-up books, Four Friends 
of Egypt, The Story of Jesus, and Ee the make Na- 
tions, were prepared. 

Later two young women distributed these books Pani 
Upper Egypt in a way that might make any adventurous 
girl want to be a missionary. These two traveled up and 
down the Nile in a houseboat, an old sailing vessel equipped _ 
with living quarters. At strategic points they moored the. 
houseboat and used a bookmobile, converted from an army 
ambulance, to travel to the little country churches. There 
they talked with the village people, especially the women, 
and added a few books to a library shelf of perhaps twenty 
or thirty volumes. Needed most of all were simple books 
on child care, homemaking, family life, community service. 
There in the land of Cleopatra, women, perhaps descended 
from her slaves, were awakening and eager to eal from 
their bondage of ignorance. 

All through the Middle East, governments were aroused 
to the need of doing something for their people. In May, 
1947, Dr. Laubach went to Ethiopia, a Christian country 
since the fourth century, but one that has remained almost 
solidly illiterate. Working with Emperor Haile Selassie’s edu- 
cational adviser, he helped to simplify another alphabet, this 
time in the Amharic language. The government ordered type- 
writers and linotype dies in the simplified alphabet and 
planned that hundreds of boys from the Emperor's schools 
should return to their villages and teach the adults to read 
and write. 
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The following month Dr. Laubach spent in Syria, Le- 
banon, and Iran, countries that had won new political inde- 
pendence, which made more education urgent. Everywhere 
he made sure that committees were organized to prepare 
reading matter for the new learners—reading matter that 
was practical, democratic, and Christian. 

In October, 1947, he spoke at a series of missionary con- 
ferences in London. At nearly the same time Mr. Alfred D. 
Moore, the new executive secretary of the Committee on 
World Literacy and Christian Literature, stood before the 
UNESCO Conference in Mexico City and demonstrated the 
Laubach literacy methods to delegates from all the mem- 
bers of the United Nations. Literacy had become a problem 
to be shouldered by governments as well as by Christian 
missionaries. Dr. Laubach and his Committee had emerged 
as world statesmen. 

Late in 1947 he returned to Africa, and this time the wish 
he had voiced in Cuba was realized. He had an assistant 
who could help report the human-interest aspects of the 
work. His son Bob was with him as reporter, typist, and 
photographer. Bob was by this time in his late twenties. His 
hobby was photography and he had also, like his father, a 
knack with words. His pictures added a vivid new touch to 
the letters they sent in from the field. These letters, repro- 
duced by offset printing, were subscribed to by hundreds of 
interested readers in all the churches supporting the Com- 
mittee. They have become an important feature of the lit- 
eracy work. 

The “literacy team,” 1947-48, included, besides Dr. Lau- 
bach and Bob, Mr. and Mrs. S. Herold Olsen of Denmark, 
who had offered their services without salary. Mr. Olsen, 
an entomologist by profession and also a competent artist, 
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did the thousands of drawings needed for the charts and 
lessons. With Bob presiding over the mimeograph, they 
‘turned out lesson sheets at a dizzy speed. They had to, for 
in Liberia alone, they prepared lessons in eight different lan- 
guages in two weeks. 

From November, 1947, to June, 1948, the team visited 
Sierra Leone, Liberia, the Gold Coast, the Belgian Congo, 
the Cameroons, Nigeria, Northern and Southern Rhodesia, 
and the Union of South Africa. A look at the map of Africa 
will show what a stupendous task they had undertaken. 

The story of this one tour would fill a good-sized book. 
The days were crammed with incident. In Nigeria one of 
their interviews was with a chief who sat on his throne under 
a royal umbrella. After four of his men had learned the first 
chart in a few minutes, he directed them to teach others at 
once. All of them began bowing with their faces to the 
ground in front of Dr. Laubach, but this sort of ceremony he 
couldn't stand. He begged them with gestures to rise, and 
showed them how to say their thanks in American style by 
shaking hands. 

In Liberia one of the demonstrations was held at the ex- 
ecutive mansion of President Tubman—with his illiterate 
waiters acting as pupils. A mission worker later reported that 
Dr. Laubach’s visit opened her eyes to the possibilities of 
cooperation not only with other missions but also with the 
government. She wrote: 

“The people have a great respect for the word of their 
leader, the President. Everyone wants to learn to read, espe- 
cially in the first flush of enthusiasm. But it is good to have 
the President remind the people, when they get weary, that 
he desires and commands them all to learn to read and to 
teach others.” 


= 
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In Northern Rhodesia Dr. Laubach wrote: 

“One of the top experiences of my life was to stand under 
the colossal monument of David Livingstone as he gazes 
across Victoria Falls, first seen by him among all white men, 
in 1855. He died just seventy-five years ago. . . . Living- 
stone came here to free the slaves, but the Africans will not 
be free from the worst slavery until they can read, and know 
the freedom which Jesus Christ gives.” — 

The British government invited Dr. Laubach to observe 
the mass literacy campaigns already started in the Copper 
Belt, a chain of six or seven mines, where thousands of work- 
ers live in great company compounds. Experiments among 
them had shown that they learned best when taught in- 
dividually by a friend or relative—a method suggested by 


Dr. Laubach’s each-one-teach-one plan. It had worked like 


magic. Thousands of the workers had already become lit- 
erate. Dr. Laubach found that fairly good lessons were in 
use, but was able to show how they could be streamlined. 
The government at once adopted the changes, published the 
lessons in newspapers, and proposed to teach them by radio 
broadcasts. The craving for literacy was also keen in remote 
villages, where women wanted to learn to read and write 
letters, in order to keep in touch with absent husbands and 
sons. 

While in Rhodesia, Dr. Laubach was pleased to have 
news that the Swahili lessons he had helped to make in the 
Congo could be printed on a new offset press in Nairobi so 
cheaply that they could be sold for five cents each. “The 
illiterate can now begin his education for a nickel,” he 
wrote, “with volunteer teaching by the each-one-teach-one 
method (tuition free ).” 
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As he traveled southward, he was troubled by evidences 
of the race problem: 

“Southern Rhodesia is already a white man’s country. . . . 
I suppose nothing short of Heaven can stop the tide which 
creeps up from the south of Africa, which means that Africa 
is becoming the white man’s garden—unless the white race 
annihilates itself meanwhile with its civilization-destroying 
wars. 

“The strategy now for the African is to achieve just as 
much culture, and make just as great a contribution as he 
can, and so win the admiration of the white man. 

“I think we are doing the one thing that can help the 
Negro of Africa. We are helping him to enlarge his vision, 
to understand the world problem, and to make a greater con- 
tribution toward world welfare. Literacy is helping him to 
help himself. Christian missions are helping him to catch the 
spirit of Jesus, without which no education of any kind is 


safe.” 


CHAPTER 12 


Amazing Contrasts 


“Literacy is building a bridge to ten million 
minds a year... . We cannot destroy that 
bridge, but we can cross it with a great army 
of books and papers.’”—F. C. L. 


In 1949 Dr. Laubach and a literacy’ team visited the Far 
Fast. Of all his journeys to date, it was the most spectacular 
because of its contrasts. Imagine going from Bangkok with 
its ornately spired Buddhist temples and ancient, exquisite art 
of the dance, to India in a ferment of progress following its 
achievement of independence, thence to the highlands of 
New Guinea, still inhabited by cannibals, and then to South 
Korea, at that time a land just freed from Japanese occupa- 
tion and vibrant with hope. 

The letters from the literacy team tell of tea in the King 
of Siam’s garden; a sing-sing by thousands of New Guinea 
warriors clad in pig’s grease and bird-of-paradise feathers; 
a Korean prayer meeting in a former Shinto school over- 
looking the city of Seoul. Bob Laubach’s pictures plus Phil 
Grays drawings made the series fascinating to their many 
American readers. 

The invitation to visit Thailand (formerly known as Siam) 
shows how Dr. Laubach’s reputation had mounted during 
the years. At the UNESCO meeting in Mexico City late in 
1947, where Alfred Moore of the Literacy Committe dem- 
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onstrated the Laubach methods, the Director of Adult Edu- 
cation for Thailand was present. Mr. Boon Chuey Som- 
bongse was so impressed that, after a little consultation with 
Mr. Moore, he asked that Dr. Laubach should visit his coun- 
try and cooperate with his government and UNESCO in 
organizing literacy campaigns. 

Dr. Laubach and Bob left New York by airplane in the 
midst of a snowstorm, and a week later, in spite of four 
days delay in Karachi, they were enjoying the balmy air 
of Bangkok, the beautiful capital of Thailand. The artists of 
the literacy team, Phillip and Ewing Gray, arrived by boat 
two days later. This young couple had been fired with in- 
terest in Laubach’s work when they heard him speak in an 
Ohio church. Their hobby was art, and when they learned 
that their talents in drawing could be used in making attrac- 
tive lessons for the illiterates they decided to join the team. 

They were all received by Mr. Boon Chuey and other 
government officials as if they were visiting royalty. Movies 
were made of all their first public appearances and were 
widely shown in order to publicize the literacy campaign 
throughout the country. Dr. Laubach wrote that the expec- 
tations of the Siamese were so high that he was frightened 
for fear of disappointing them. The Siamese language, he 
knew, is a difficult one with a long and complicated alpha- 
bet. As always, he enlisted the cooperation of everyone who 
had previously worked in promoting literacy. The Depart- 
ment of Education had already prepared some lessons based 
on well-known Siamese proverbs. He added the scheme of 
teaching the letters by associating the shape of each letter 
with the picture of an object, the word for which began 
with that letter. Two experts, a Siamese named Saranya and 
the Reverend Paul Eakin, who had worked for years with the 
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language, helped prepare these alphabet lessons, the Grays 
and some native artists drew hundreds of pictures, and Bob 
prepared stencils for the mimeograph. 

The lessons were used at a teachers’ institute, organized 
somewhat on the American plan. About two hundred teach- 
ers and school inspectors from all over Thailand gathered 
for a month in Bangkok and were trained how to teach the 
lessons. They took turns demonstrating, while the others in 
the class criticized them on the basis of courtesy, patience, 
and good humor. At first these teachers were slow to join 
in discussion in the democratic way, but Dr. Laubach grad- 
ually persuaded them to question him and to express their 
own opinions. Each day they also listened to lectures by 
government leaders on better nutrition, child care, farming, 
and other practical matters. Each was asked to write in sim- 
ple words and sentences an article on some subject that 
would be of interest to new literates. These articles were 
used to make the second lesson book. 

Every afternoon the teachers went to a neighboring small 
town and practiced their skill on a class of illiterates. The 
same kind of institute was held the following two weeks in 
the village of Jaw Haw, in a rural region where the language 
and the needs of the people were somewhat different. 

It was hoped that these two “pilot projects,” demonstrat- 
ing how and what to teach, would enable the teachers to 
start such projects all over the country. As more and more 
people learned to read, they would more quickly assimilate 
all the new knowledge of health, sanitation, nutrition, and 
agriculture, which a progressive government was trying to 
spread before them. 

Some of the articles written in the class at Jaw Haw were 
pasted on the wall under the title Good News. This “wall 
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newspaper proved so effective that it was decided to pub- 
lish a regular newspaper for new literates, in very simple 
language, using the nine hundred words they would know 
after mastering their two books. 

Exceptionally good news from the United States reached 
the literacy team in Thailand—the news of President Tru- 
man’s call for a “bold new program” of technical assistance 
to areas needing help, the government program which has 
come to be called Point Four. 

In the book Wake Up or Blow Up, published two years 
later, Dr. Laubach told how a talk of his own was partly 
responsible for President Truman’s plan. Several years be- 
fore, in a New York church, he had been telling about some 
of his experiences in helping illiterates. The rector’s wife, 
whose father was a United States Senator, was so inspired 
by what he told that she called her father in Washington 
and said she wanted the President to hear Dr. Laubach’s 
story. A few days later a conference was arranged. Laubach, 
accompanied by the Reverend Sam Shoemaker and Senator 
Alexander Smith, went to the White House, and described 
to the President the sorry plight of illiterates and how grate- 
ful they always are to those who help them. He explained 
his belief that if America would share her technical knowl- 
edge and skill with these people, they would no longer be 
fooled by communist propaganda. 

The President listened intently but made no promises. He 
said the country needed more religion before it was ready 
for such a plan. From his words Laubach felt he had been 
thinking about the matter for a long time and listening to 
similar advice from other men, among them Dr. Norris Dodd, 
the agricultural expert. About two years later, in his inaugu- 
ral address of January 20, 1949, President Truman suddenly 
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called for a “bold new program . . . for the improvement 
and growth of undeveloped areas.” 

Dr. Laubach in Thailand saw the news spread across the 
front page of a newspaper and was jubilant. He wrote: 

“People were amazed and thrilled. Point Four shot new 
hope into the veins of the disintegrating world.” 

The campaign in Thailand revealed unusually fine co- 
operation between government officials and missionaries. A 
number of missionaries visited the two teachers’ institutes, 
and Dr. Laubach spent several days with a group of them 
discussing the special problems of a Buddhist country. He 
wrote: 

“Buddhism is such a gentle and kindly religion that it is 
not as easy here as in Africa to demonstrate the superiority 
of Christianity over their native religion. Buddhists strive 
for spiritual perfection as Christians do. But there is one 
great difference: A Christlike person is burning with zeal to 
help other people, as Jesus did every moment of his life. 
The perfect Buddhist, on the other hand, is concerned with 
achieving perfection within himself; and he exceeds the 
requirements of his religion when he makes great effort to 
help others. This literacy campaign will suceed, therefore, 
if it makes the unique spirit of Jesus an evident necessity for 
the progress of Siam. . . . These kindly Siamese do better 
than their religion, and when they see that the Way of 
Christ exceeds the way of Buddha in service they will be 
impressed.” 

The Siamese were wonderfully kind and generous in en- 
tertaining their Western guests. Dinners, music, plays, danc- 
ing, pantomime—each evening something was done to give 
them pleasure. Bob wrote that during the Jaw Haw project 
“boys and girls of the schools demonstrated fancy marching 
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drills and calisthenics, cadets of the Air Corps did gym- 
nastics and tumbling, and other students demonstrated Sia- 
mese boxing, in which one boxes with feet, elbows, and 
knees as well as fists. In the evening three large movie screens 
entertained the thousands gathered in the school grounds.” 

He also described the farewell dinner given by the Min- 
ister of Education on the lawn in front of the education 
building: 

“It was a Chinese dinner, complete from shark fins soup 
to birds’ nest pudding (with lotus blossoms floating in it), 
and nine courses in between. Afterwards, the Minister pre- 
sented each of us with a lovely gift, decorated with classical 
Siamese art. There was a program of Siamese dancing. At 
one point two dozen little girl dancers showered the guests 
with rose petals.” 

The literacy team flew from Bangkok to Calcutta. The 
next three strenuous weeks in India and Pakistan were both 
joyous and disappointing. Much had happened since Dr. 
Laubach’s last visit ten years before. India had won in her 
long struggle for independence, but not exactly in the way 
her great leader, Mahatma Gandhi, had hoped. In spite 
of his best efforts to keep Hindus and Moslems united, 
they had formed separate governments—India and Pakistan. 
Gandhi himself had been killed by a fanatic of his own 
people. 

During the tragic riots between Moslems and Hindus, 
when millions were refugees from their homes, the Chris- 
tians of India had helped all alike, and this service had in- 
creased their popularity in many parts of the land. But Dr. 
Laubach was sadly disappointed to find that the Christian 
churches had not continued their leadership in the program 
of literacy for India. Instead, it was the government that 
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was now most active in promoting literacy; which meant, of 
course, that the teaching did not always include the Chris- 
tian message, and might be used to spread an opposing phi- 
losophy of life. He found dozens of young Hindus and Mos- 
lems passionately eager to help lift their people to new 
standards of living and sure that literacy was the key to their 
progress. Such enthusiasm warmed his heart, as did the wel- 
come from many old friends who were still on fire with their 
zeal for literacy. But some missionaries had found the les- 
sons too hard to be successful by the each-one-teach-one 
method; and many clung to the old-fashioned idea that they 
should teach reading first to those who had already become 
Christians. 

“No! Not first,” cried Dr. Laubach, “but simultaneously! 
Many in America say: “We must make America really Chris- 
tian before we send out missionaries to other countries. No, 
not before, but at the same time. Everyone and especially 
missionaries should know that literacy is the best of all 
missionary avenues in this mighty world upsurge of educa- 
tion.” 

He was heartened by news from home which showed that 
his pleas had not fallen on deaf ears. Syracuse University 
had decided to give courses in its school of journalism espe- 
cially designed for missionaries and young Christians of 
other lands, to train them “to write simply and fascinat- 
ingly” for new literates. 

As always, Dr. Laubach set to work in India improving 
the lessons of ten years before. Government officials at both 
New Delhi and Madras said: “We liked your other lessons, 
but if you have new ideas, we want the latest.” They agreed 
also to his suggestions for a second reader of one-page ar- 
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ticles giving practical information and for a weekly digest 
of valuable information, which would gradually build up 
the new literates’ reading ability. He advised them to ask 
the editor of our American Readers’ Digest to send one of 
his skilled writers to teach Indians how to start a Hindi 
Digest for new Hindi readers. 

A missionary at Amritsar in northwest India transported 
the literacy team across the border to Lahore in Pakistan. 
It took nearly three hours to go from one country to the 
other because they were stopped nine times by police or 
customs officials. 

At Forman Christian College near Lahore they made les- 
sons in Punjabi, using Roman letters for the first time in- 
stead of the more difficult Persian letters, and found that 
the lessons could be learned in about a quarter of the time. 
But with all the new eagerness for education it was star- 
tling to find that the woman holding the office of Deputy 
Minister of Education maintained constant purdah; outside 
her home she was always veiled, like most Moslem women, 
from head to foot, with just a peephole through the lace- 
work over the eyes. Her aim was to prove that Moslem 
women could be educated and take part in the progress of 
their country without violating purdah. 

Hastening back to Calcutta, the “literacy tramps,” as the 
Laubachs and Grays called themselves, caught an Austra- 
lian plane, which in two days’ flight took them to Darwin 
on the northern coast of Australia. Here they were met by 
several missionaries who had flown more than a thousand 
miles to learn how to teach reading to the aborigines scat- 
tered over that vast section of their southern continent. The 
group all together made sets of lessons in four languages in 
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four days. It meant that the artist, Phil Gray, “worked like 
a slave. But his pictures got better with every new set of 
lessons,’ wrote Dr. Laubach. 

Darwin itself, although it had suffered from air raids dur- 
ing the war, looked prosperous and enterprising, with a very 
modem hospital, a radio station, and most hopeful of all, 
Dr. Laubach thought, a church bearing the sign, “Methodist, 
Presbyterian, Congregational United.” 

As they flew to Brisbane, across eighteen hundred miles of 
sparsely populated country, they were glad to learn that 
Australia was letting down its immigration bars to admit 
European refugees. It has a population of only seven 
and a half million in an area about the size of the United 
States. 

In Brisbane there were tedious details about the visas and 
permits necessary for flying to Papua—New Guinea. The 
travelers landed first at Port Moresby, on the south coast, 
only ten degrees south of the equator. Their host was a mis- 
sionary who had succeeded James Chalmers after that hero 
of Congregational-mission history was eaten by cannibals in 
1901. The last of those cannibals had died only the year 
before, and Dr. Laubach saw half a dozen of their children, 
now living in Port Moresby. 

New Guinea was a land of many surprising contrasts. 
Women in grass skirts riding about in jeeps; native teachers 
aboard the airplane, their eyes shining with the thrill of their 
first flight while their big bare toes gripped the foot rests; 
the church in Lae jammed with people who spoke in five 
different languages; a “human pipe organ” consisting of 
conch shells, one to a man, each man making the single note 
of his shell blend into the harmonies of familiar hymns; a 
radio station where newscasters in grass skirts broadcast 
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word of the literacy team’s arrival in pidgin, the common 
tongue of New Guinea. One speech began: 

“I gudpela samting turu sapos yumi ken sikul kuik long 
rid na rait. [It’s a very good thing to suppose we (you-me) 
can quickly learn to read and write.| Long onem liklik taim 
baimbai igat sampela titsa i kam bilong long-wei peles, 
Amerika. |In (long) a little time soon a teacher fellow will 
come from a faraway place, America.” ] 

If you read the strange-looking words aloud you will find 
that they sound somewhat like English, though they repre- 
sent New Guinea patterns of thought. 

In Lae they made lessons in pidgin as well as in thirteen 
other languages with the help of missionaries and native 
teachers. Dr. Laubach described the Administrator of Papua- 
New Guinea as “the most sincere and hard-working gov- 
ernor I have seen in any colony in the world.” 

You have read in the first chapter of this book about his 
amazing visit to the New Guinea highlands where big chiefs 
for miles around had come in paint and feathers with thou- 
sands of their people to learn the white men’s secret for 
better ways of living. When they found that Dr. Laubach 
and his helpers could not stay and visit all their tribes, one 
chief begged, “Then go to the white man’s countries and 
tell many more missionaries to come here and teach us to do 
right.” 

Dr. Laubach wrote: 

“As we flew back to the south coast of New Guinea, we 
saw a great clearing in the midst of the jungle. The steward 
told us that is the Kukukuku country, where no white man 
has ever yet gone and returned alive. “‘Cook-you-cook-you’ 
seemed like a good name for those cannibals. I was told that 
they are hostile because the first whites to visit them were 
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policemen who shot them. Now the Lutheran mission is try- 
ing to overcome with love the hatred aroused in that tribe 
by earlier bad treatment.” 

They returned to Australia to report to large and inter- 
ested crowds about their remarkable days in New Guinea. 
Their next destination was Korea, but news had come that, 
because Shanghai was closed, they would have to go by way 
of Tokyo. A military permit to enter Japan usually required 
weeks. Dr. Laubach sent a personal appeal to General Mac- 
Arthur, and the permit came by the time they had reached 
Bangkok. Dr. Laubach wrote: 

“We travelers strongly favor a world government for 
purely personal reasons, for we waste so much time getting 
passports, visas, injections, and permits, going through cus- 
toms, and dodging wars.” 

They were welcomed in Seoul by a woman missionary, 
nearing seventy, but driving her own jeep like a youngster. 
She had read Dr. Laubach’s book, The Silent Billion Speak, 
and had roused the interest of everyone around her in lit- 
eracy. With the help of two Korean professors of language, - 
Dr. Laubach soon had a primer of sixty pages ready to be 
mimeographed. He found the staff of the United States In- 
formation Service ready to cooperate in publishing the ma- 
terial and distributing it. 


The conferences held in Seoul, Chongju, and Taegu were 


most enthusiastic, for the South Koreans had many strong 
Christian churches. Christianity has had a longer history in 
Korea than many of us realize. It began in the late sixteenth 
century when a few priests arrived during a Chinese inva- 
sion. By the middle of the nineteenth century there were 
more than twenty thousand converts to Christianity. They 
were cruelly persecuted until 1882 when Korea made its first 
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treaties with Western powers. By 1944 the Christians of 
Korea numbered well over half a million. After the partition 
of the country at the 88th Parallel, streams of refugee Chris- 
tians from the north had poured into South Korea. There 
were huge congregations in all the churches, and they kept 
saying: “Each-one-teach-one-and-win-one-to-Christ is our 
hope. We must make all Korea Christian. We must convert 
the Communists.” 

‘Tension and fear of the future were apparent everywhere. 
In Seoul for three days the streets were blocked by marching 
people, with banners begging America not to leave Korea 
undefended. On one of the mountains that surround the city, 
people prayed night and day for a peaceful settlement be- 
tween North and South. | 

Among the illiterates who flocked to the churches eager 
to learn were many women, some young mothers with babies 
on their backs, some gray-haired grandmothers. In Korean 
fashion they left their shoes at the door and sat or squatted 
on the floor beside their teachers. When they found how 
easily they could learn to read, their gratitude was pathetic. 
One said, “All my life I have been despised because I could 
not read. Now I have read this book. You see I am not dumb 
after all.” Another old woman said: “I came many miles to 
this class, and I have slept every night in this church. I have 
done nothing but study this book, and now I can read it all. 
I thank God that you came and that I came.” 

These women expressed the pathos of illiteracy in that 
ancient land, where paper was manufactured as early as 
618 a.v. and where printing with movable types was prac- 
ticed in 1403, several decades before Europeans had ever 
seen a printed paper book! 

Dr. Laubach found that the chief problem in Korea was 
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not literacy itself so much as the need for simple literature. 
At least half the people could already read, but could not 
understand the material printed in most newspapers, maga- 

zines, and books. He gathered a crowd of writers and used 
all his eloquence to persuade them to write for the new 
literates. 

Korea has the most scientific alphabet in the world. It is 
completely phonetic and dates from 1448, about the time 
that printing first began in Europe. This alphabet was de- 
signed to make the writing of everyday Korean words pos- 
sible for anyone. But because Chinese was considered aris- 
tocratic and scholarly, educated people chose to use Chinese 
characters in their writing. Today most writers still use many 
of the Chinese characters along with the Korean letters. Dr. 
Laubach tried to make them realize that, by using symbols 
unfamiliar to the common people, they were reaching only 
the well-educated fifth of the population, while the Com- 
munists were writing easy material for the great majority. 

Two colleges, one for women and one for men, agreed to 
establish jointly a school of journalism to train young people 
to write simply and interestingly for the millions of newly 
literate. They also agreed to prepare the “second readers” 
needed in the literacy campaigns, and a series of graded 
books to follow them. 

Back in New York in August, after a brief stop in Japan, 
Dr. Laubach received word that the United States Informa- 
tion Service was printing fifty thousand copies of the primer 
for the literacy campaign. 

Then, less than a year later, in June, 1950, came the 
dreaded attack from North Korea and war. American boys 
were called to fight beside South Koreans and many are 
buried in that far-off tragic land. Someday perhaps we shall 
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learn how many of those Koreans, so eager to learn, and 
those who had caught the vision of helping their neighbors 
have survived the holocaust. 

Dr. Laubach wrote soon after his return that year: 

“Technicians will not bless the world unless they are 
strong in Christian love and ideals. The world needs Christ 
more than it needs skills. It will not accept Christ unless we 
offer it help with these other things. But if we give skill 
without character, we make the world only more powerful 
to do itself harm. The really greatest thing we can export 
to the world is our best Christ-filled men and women, with 
the technical skills to help materially and spiritually. 

“We are foolish, incredibly foolish, not to take the world 
for Jesus Christ, when we know the way. We have the 
money, we have the knowledge, we have the magnificent 
people—more of each than perhaps all the rest of the world 
put together. Yet we are losing the world! The atom bomb, 
communism, and the rise of multitudes are all part of God's 
challenge. Awake, Christians, awake, and join this mighty 
march. 

“God is calling us. It is we who must lead the world. Not 
rule it—serve it! And so lead it to Christ.” 


CHAPTER 13 


“Mender of Old Baskets” 


“Literacy is one of the thousands of skills 
which we in America may share with the 
world.”—F. C. L. 


In January, 1950, the Laubach literacy team was back in 
Africa. It included, besides Dr. Laubach and Bob, Phillip and 
Ewing Gray, the artists who had worked with them in the 
Orient the year before, and also Dr. J. Maurice Hohlfeld, 
specialist in phonetics, and his wife Emma. 

At their first stop, which was in Angola, or Portuguese 
West Africa, Bob wrote: 

“Have you ever had the sensation of coming on a scene 
you feel sure you have seen before? Though this is our first 
visit to Angola, we find here the same eagerness of the 
crowds to learn to read that we have seen in many countries 
around the world. As we look at these earnest illiterates here 
at Quessua, we need only to change in our minds the style 
of their clothing and the tint of their skins, and they might 
well be some of the Siamese, Indians, Koreans, or New 
Guineans whom we saw last year. 

“For everywhere the scene is similar in this respect: the 
illiterates come by the hundreds, usually twice as many as 
we expect; they come early in the morning, listen in rapt 
attention to the lessons from the big chart, and spend their 
noon hour and evenings reviewing the charts and booklets. 
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In every country the illiterates’ enthusiasm to learn is keen. 
And the thrill for us is always high as we watch hundreds 
of men and women start up the ladder of literacy.” 

The literacy campaign in Angola was typical of large 
campaigns under church auspices in many lands. The cam- 
paign was directed by Dr. John Tucker, Secretary of the 
Evangelical Alliance of Angola, whom Dr. Laubach de- 
scribed as a “missionary statesman.” Lessons were needed 
both in Portuguese and in Kimbundu, the native tongue. 

The travelers were greeted on a Sunday afternoon at the 
seaport of Luanda by a crowd of twelve hundred that 
jammed the church to the doors, their faces shining with 
eagerness as they listened to greetings from each of the 
team, ending with Dr. Laubach, whom they dubbed “ohosi” 
(the lion, or leader). When he had finished, they shouted 
_ “Cada um ensina um e ganha um para Cristo” (Each one 
teach one and win one for Christ) which had been chosen 
as watchword for the campaign. 

Early Monday morning the party boarded a rail motor car 
for Malange, located on a high plateau beyond the jungle. 
The trip was planned to avoid the time of day when the 
dreaded tsetse fly is active, but en route they saw some 
larger creatures of the jungle—two deer, and a young buffalo’ 
followed by a leopard and then a lion. 

At a Methodist mission in Quessua, they found hundreds 
of people waiting to be taught. Phil Gray prepared large 
wall charts in both languages, and with these they began 
training teachers. Then teachers and students were paired 
off and together they bent their heads over the lesson sheets 
that Bob had mimeographed. Meanwhile others of the team 
were translating the “second reader,” The Story of Jesus, 
into simple Portuguese and Kimbundu. 
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At the end of ten days about a hundred and fifty eager 
students were examined and found ready to receive diplomas 
because they could read the first book in one language or 
the other. The governor of the province came to present the 
diplomas and was surprised and pleased to find his own 
servant among the new readers. He also gave certificates of 
Christian service to those who had been teachers. Dr. Lau- 
bach wrote: “Those who had learned to read danced with 
joy all the way out the front door, waving their diplomas 
in the air.” 

Next the party traveled in a car over rough roads to an- 
other mission at Dondi. En route they had to cross a flooded 
river by ferry. It consisted of a pontoon pulled on a cable 
by African boatmen, who sang as they worked. The song, 
carried by soloist and chorus in antiphonal fashion, went like 
this when translated: 

Solo: Is the white man a good one? 

Chorus: Good one he is. 

Solo: Will the white men give a good tip? 

Chorus: A big tip they will give, surely. 

Solo: Shall we make the crossing all right? 

Chorus: Yes, we will indeed. 

The tip was a good one, of course, and the travelers 
wished their whole fourteen hours of dusty, jolting travel 
could be to the same music. 

At Dondi they found a larger mission which, with its old 
Spanish-type buildings, reminded them of California. A four- 
mile square of land included schools for boys and girls, a 
teacher-training school and seminary, a hospital and nurses 
training school, the whole cooperatively run by the Congre- 
gational Church of the United States and the United Church 
of Canada. 
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The team had arrived a few days ahead of schedule so 
that they had time to prepare charts and lessons before the 
multitudes of learners arrived. Six or seven hundred, three 
times the number expected, flocked to the mission. Many 
of them were unfamiliar with the ways of civilization, and 
it took some careful management to keep the gathering from 
becoming like a huge circus. With about four hundred 
teachers and pastors, besides regular workers at the mis- 
sion, it meant that twelve hundred people had to be fed and 
housed every day—a stupendous job in itself. 

Each day’s program began with a half hour of singing and 
devotion. The Umbundu people loved to sing. The great 
hall, overflowing at doors and windows, rang with a hymn 
written especially for the occasion by one of the missionaries, 
Dr. Ralph Collins of Canada. It was called “Song of the 
Emancipated.” It had a marching rhythm and the crowd 
sang it in Umbundu and English at the same time: “Tua 
Pandula a Suku yetu” (Thanks to Thee our God and Heav- 
enly Father). 

After a day of training the teachers, the excitement be- 
gan. Each teacher took one or two illiterates out under a tree 
and began the lessons in reading, using mimeographed 
sheets as usual. But there remained about two hundred of 
the crowd with no teachers. Some of them had walked sev- 
eral days to get there; they could not be left untaught. So 
they were gathered into classes in front of the big charts, 
and several missionaries taught these larger groups as best 
they could. 

Bob Laubach wrote: “On any afternoon while the stu- 
dents were scattered far and wide under the trees, it re- 
minded me of a big college campus in the States, on the 
first warm day of spring when the students flock outside. 
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But the intense concentration of our Angola students upon 
their books undoubtedly far exceeded the average college 
student's interest in his texts. 

“In the number of lessons turned out for the students, we 
set a new record. For several days we had five mimeographs 
going full blast, for 65,000 individual sheets had to be run 
off on short order to meet the demand. A dozen missionaries 
and Africans co-operated to make our workshop look like 
the press room of a daily paper.” 

The teaching and study continued for six days, inter- 
rupted only by big assembly meetings morning and after- 
noon for singing and worship. On the fifth day the teachers 
began to present their students for examination. Five “ex- 
amining boards” were necessary. Students who failed the 
first time would study some more and return the next day. 
Three persons were kept busy making lists of those who 
passed, and filling out diplomas for them and certificates 
for their teachers. Others were at work preparing the first 
pages of the “second reader,” The Story of Jesus, to present 
to each graduate. 

Graduation day was the grand climax with rain threaten- 
ing and more than eight hundred students and teachers 
lined up for the ceremonies. But the rain held off for two 
hours, just long enough for all to file past the altar and 
receive the coveted symbol of a new kind of life. Waving 
their diplomas over their heads, they sang again: “Tua 
Pandula” in loud, ringing voices: 


“Thanks to Thee, our God and Heavenly Father 
For the light that shone upon our darkness;—” 


After this big successful campaign in Angola the literacy 
team divided. The Grays remained in Angola to finish the 
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thousands of pictures needed for lessons and second readers. 
The Laubachs, accompanied by Dr. Tucker, took a boat 
around the Cape of Good Hope to Mozambique, Portuguese 
East Africa. The Hohlfelds went to the Belgian Congo, 
Nigeria, and Liberia to follow up the work begun there 
by Dr. Laubach in 1948. 

The Hohlfelds wrote from Leopoldville in the Congo: 

“Everywhere we went we found the enthusiasm of the 
1948 campaign still high. What a joy it was to hear the folks 
speak of Dr. Laubach as Okombekombe (mender of old 
baskets )! That was the name they gave him in 1948, and 
while they may forget the name Laubach, they vividly re- 
call Okombekombe.* It is gratifying to learn the results of 
the each-one-teach-one campaign. One woman went home 
and taught her husband. The man did not go to sleep nights 
until he had learned to read every word on the Laubach 
charts. Many of the mission stations have now printed the 
primers in permanent form, and some have The Story of 
Jesus printed. There is a great need for more Christian 
literature. 

“Everywhere we find missionaries keenly interested in the 
tonal analysis of African languages. These languages are 
similar to Chinese in that several words may be spelled alike 
and yet have different meanings. The only difference in 
pronunciation is that one word is given a different tone from 
another word. Several of the missions have wire recorders, 
and we are using these helpful devices to aid in the lan- 
guage-learning program.” 

On the short ocean voyage Dr. Laubach had a few days 


? The older people who were illiterate felt that they were useless “like old 
baskets full of holes.” When Dr. Laubach taught them to read, they said, 
“He patches up the holes in our heads just the way the basket mender does 
with old baskets.” 
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of much needed rest and a chance to finish his book of 
“streamlined” English lessons, revised after they had been 
tested, for which United States publishers were waiting. 

In Mozambique, Dr. Tucker proved to be a great help 
because he spoke Portuguese fluently. There, for the first 
time, Dr. Laubach found active government opposition 
against the missions and their educational work, but even 
‘so, the each-one-teach-one plan could be used; the authori- 
ties made no objection if an eager learner was taught by a 
friend. 

There, as everywhere else, he found the people patheti- 
cally grateful for the hope he brought them. At Beira, after 
the literacy meetings, an old man came to him and said: 
“We cannot find words to tell you what you have done for 
us. We feel like a dog which cannot speak, but can only 
wag its tail. But we will thank the Lord for you every day. 
May God keep you well to help the whole world as you 
have helped us.” 

As the Laubachs moved into Nyasaland, they found them- 
selves again on the trail of David Livingstone. They crossed 
the broad Zambesi River, which the great explorer had 
traced, and held their conference in Blantyre, where he had 
founded a mission named for his own birthplace in Scot- 
land. Besides making lessons in another language and dem- 
onstrating how to teach them, Dr. Laubach led the discus- 
sion as usual to the all-important problem of producing 
enough good reading matter for the awakened people. Some 
of the people in Nyasaland are Moslems, and he had an 
exhilarating session with their chiefs, who proved as respon- 
sive as his old friends in Mindanao. 

When it was time to go into Tanganyika, it seemed to 
him that the Lord himself planned a way. Bob had tried to 
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book air passage weeks ahead, but in vain. The very day 
they wanted to leave, the air office phoned that a plane was 
making its first trip by a new route, and two seats were 
available because of cancellations! 

At Dodoma, in Central Tanganyika, the Grays joined 
them, and they rapidly made lessons in Cigogo (pronounced 
Cheegogo). After they had prepared the usual phonetic 
charts, they made short reading lessons to provide repetition 
of the words, trying always to inject a bit of humor. For 
example, one story ended thus: 


The man saw the lion. The man ran away. 
The woman saw the lion. The woman ran away. 
The boy saw the lion. The boy ran away. 


The lion ran away. 


Dr. Laubach wrote: 

“The Cigogo language has a word for everything you can 
think of, and thousands of words you would never think of. 
The names for people with peculiar habits are very apt and 
could well be introduced into the States. You may know a 
person who fits each of these words: 

mumagamagama—one who loses other people's things. 

muwavi—a good-looking woman who can't cook. 

muvumizi—one who constantly grunts to show his endorse- 
ment of what people say—a yes man. 

muwandoloci—one who growls when waked up in the 
morning.” 

The literacy team next visited Uganda, traveling forty 
hours by steamer on Lake Victoria, which is almost as large 
as Lake Superior. They had been invited to Uganda by the 
Department of Public Welfare, and were not surprised to 
find that adult education already had a big start in that 
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prosperous and progressive country. The King of Uganda, a 
graduate of Cambridge University in England, conferred 
with them. They visited seven busy literacy centers, and 
watched demonstrations by teachers who a few months be- 
fore had been illiterate themselves. They were using lessons 
modeled on those made in India in the 1980's. Dr. Laubach 
persuaded the parliament that a program of “each-one-teach- 
one” based on the easier new lessons would bring results, 
and that more and simpler reading matter was needed. He 
impressed on them the importance of training young writers 
who would prepare easy-to-read informational material for 
the new literates. 

Again he noted the good character of British colonial 
policy. A super highway was being built from the beautiful 
city of Kampala to Nairobi in Kenya, printing center of East 
Africa. On their trips through Uganda they saw everywhere 
wonderful fields of cotton, sugar cane, coffee, tea, cassava, 
bananas, pyrethrum. The people were prosperous and, in- 
stead of expecting gifts, wanted to give presents to these 
visiting white people. They loaded them with pineapples, 
a half dozen chickens, and a sheep! 

A short flight took them southward to the twin kingdoms 
of Ruanda-Urundi at the northern tip of Lake Tanganyika, 
not far from the spot where Stanley found Livingstone. That 
dramatic meeting of 1871 publicized by the New York 
Herald probably made more Americans look at the map of 
Africa than has any event before or since. But too many 
Americans think that nothing has changed in Africa since 
that day. 

At a Quaker mission in the hills, only two degrees from 
the equator but seven thousand feet above sea level, the 
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literacy team held a pleasant conference with teachers from 
several missions of different denominations. They made 
lessons in the Kirundi language and experimented with 
them, changing words that were not perfectly familiar to 
the illiterates. Dr. Laubach wrote: 

“The reactions to the charts were all joyous. The women 
babbled and giggled among themselves. One man was so 
excited that we could not stop him, so he read the whole 
first book through in one forenoon. One principle we observe 
is: “Never hold a hungry student back.’ Before me are two 
pages of themes to be used for preparing pamphlets in 
Kirundi. A few of them might surprise you: Why Keep 
Flies Out of Baby’s Eyes? (they don’t); Itch; Lice; Jiggers; 
Witchcraft; Gossip; Worms; Boil All Your Water.” 

They learned that the people of Urundi are of three types: 
the pygmies, the middle class, and the very tall slim aris- 
tocracy who according to tradition came from Ethiopa. 
Bob Laubach took some fascinating pictures and reported 
picturesque glimpses of two of these groups: 

“The last afternoon we were in Kivimba we heard a far- 
away murmur in the valley, like distant thunder. A few 
minutes later the rhythms were more distinct. Around the 
edge of our hill came walking a dozen of the King’s best 
drummers, with an excited crowd following behind. Each 
drummer had a heavy, four-foot wooden drum balanced on 
his head, playing it as he walked along. 

“Soon the King arrived, and the Belgian guests. With the 
drums placed upright the thunderous serenade began. One 
after the other, the experts took charge of the lead drum, 
thumping it vigorously. The drum chorus in the background 
kept the rhythm going. The experts jumped high in the air, 
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danced around the enclosure, or drummed with one hand 
and performed fancy gyrations with the stick in the other 
hand. 

“By contrast, we were quiet as church mice on our Sun- 
day morning visit to the pygmy village. The ashes still smol- 
dered where they had been baking their pots—an art re- 
served for the pygmies in Urundi. Dr. Rawson wound up 
his tiny phonograph and set it on the ground. The clear 
notes of a gospel hymn in their own Kirundi floated out of 
the machine. The villagers crowded closer. Men in simple 
gowns of bark cloth elbowed among women with suckling 
babes. Naked children peered between their parents’ legs. 
After a couple of records Betty Cox gave them a short talk. 
Then, with a closing prayer, we stole away as silently as we 
had come, knowing that some seed had been planted in the 
hearts of these shyest of Africa’s peoples.” 

The “literacy tramps” were delayed twice in getting to 
French Cameroun because air travel in Africa was so popu- 
lar and so unpredictable. But Dr. Laubach used the delays, 
as always, to get in touch with a local mission and make 
some new lessons or improve some old ones. 

However, when they finally reached Yaounde, capital of 
French Cameroun, he was shaking and burning with malaria. 
One of the missionaries promptly drove him to the big 
Presbyterian mission at Elat and left him in the hospital, 
where, he said, “Dr. George Thorne had me feeling like a 
new man in three days.” 

This Elat mission, begun in 1902 with a church of four 
members, now has a regular church congregation of over 
two thousand five hundred and twenty branch churches; an 
industrial school teaching carpentry, masonry, auto mechan- 
ics, electrical work, and other trades; an agricultural school; 
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a normal school; a theological seminary; a press; a hospital; 
and a dental clinic and school. All this development in a 
region where fifty years ago several of the tribes were canni- 
bals and all were primitive savages! 

They did not become civilized or Christian over night, as 
people sometimes imagine. One former savage said: “I be- 
lieved in God ten times before but it never stuck. Please 
remember this across the seas, for it is a shame in my heart. 
But now I have found Him at last.” 

Bob Laubach visited the dental clinic and had some nec- 
essary work done in a unique place—the only school in all 
Africa where an African can be trained in dentistry. He 
wrote: 

“Almost within earshot of the chattering monkeys in the 
nearby jungle is the whirr of the dentist’s drill. Cameroun 
is the great center for gorillas and all kinds of monkeys, 
birds, and leopards. Every day we spent some time chatting 
with several dozen gorillas and chimpanzees which two 
Americans had collected. The natives catch them in the for- 
ests when they are babies and sell them to the collectors. A 
baby gorilla in America is said to be worth five thousand 
dollars. They have to love these gorillas and give them plenty 
of company or they will die of homesickness. The smallest 
ones jump up in your arms and hug you like a baby. But 
dont let a four-hundred-pound adult gorilla hug you. He 
doesn't know when he’s being rough!” 

Even from a hospital bed Dr. Laubach helped prepare 
lessons in another language, Bassa, and do “the spade work” 
for lessons in five other languages. And Phil Gray made 
beautiful new pictures and charts for the first lessons in 
Bulu. These had been made in 1948 and were already in 
use. 


Nye’elan 1 


% a a 
4 oF jag ja ngal 
: 5 oli A | ja ES da | 
one | % K | alk Ka Ja | 
m | SE Inga fa | 


Each picture suggests the shape of a letter and the meaning brs a 
; da means “to step 
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French government officials, interested in adult literacy 
because of a visit by a UNESCO delegation the year before, 
came to Elat to see the Laubach work and invited them to 
give a demonstration at the government teachers college in 
the capital. Their final day in Africa was, therefore, spent 
at Yaoundé, a city with modern streamline government 
buildings overlooking banana and papaya groves and groups 
of native huts. 

Back home, after a brief visit to UNESCO headquarters 
in Paris, Dr. Laubach summed up the situation in Africa in 
statesmanlike terms: 

“The masses of Africa are coming up—either by the 
communist way of revolt and class war, or by the Christian 
way of education of mind and heart. Africans grow ever 
more restive, ever more determined to better their condi- 
tion, ever more desirous for education because they think 
that education will help them. The best missionary efforts, 
enlightened industrial programs, wise educational programs 
by several governments—Uganda and Liberia outstanding 
among them—are lifting thousands of Africans in a Christian 
and democratic fashion. 

“Since education is the leading passion of Africa, missions 
will do the most for Africa and for Christ by making every 
effort to help the adults as well as the children learn to 
read. ... 

“We know the very things which they need to know. But 
our educated people need bridges to convey their knowl- 
edge to these illiterates. Our literacy and Christian literature 
program is a bridge. For example, our agriculturists know 
how to make the soil more productive; we can give the new 
literates that information in simple words in their own lan- 
guage. The backward areas need to know the laws of health, 
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child care and dietetics, ideals of freedom and responsibility. 
All these literacy can convey to them. 

“Twenty African countries in which we worked openly 
urge the church to make people literate. Some countries 
now ask the missions to make them Christian. In the light of 
the United States’ and the United Nations’ proposals to help 
the retarded areas with our know-how, literacy looms as one 
of the greatest challenges in the world.” 

In June, 1950, a special correspondent of the Christian 
Science Monitor, reporting from Pretoria on the excellent 
work of the South African Institute of Race Relations, con- 
cluded as follows: 


The institute has decided that as far as the non-Europeans 
themselves are concerned, all the trouble starts with illiteracy, 
or, at any rate, that literacy is the road leading to progress in all 
directions. For this reason it has established, with the aid of a 
government subsidy, literacy classes for adult Africans in many 
of the locations and mine compounds. 

Here servant girls, store boys, and mine laborers begin for the 
first time to decipher the printed word that images the sounds 
they make in their own native tongues. Through the method 
introduced by an American professor, Dr. Laubach, and adapted 
by Mrs. Maida Whyte, wife of the present director and the insti- 
tute’s adult education officer, they soon learn to read the 
vernaculars. 

It is one of the most hopeful signs in a land where there often 
does not seem much hope. If Africans all over the continent can 
acquire, rapidly, the ability to read their own languages, as well 
as some of the European languages, they will sooner be in a posi- 
tion to understand the nature of the changes going on all around 
them. 


CHAPTER 14 


Why Not Try Christian ServiceP 


“The true way to peace and survival is pre- 


cisely the Way of Christ.”—F. C. L. 


By late 1950, Dr. Laubach began to feel that the real prob- 
lems of literacy lay, not in Africa or India, but in prosperous 
America. Each year he came home from his strenuous work 
among the hungry millions to find thousands of his fellow 
Americans totally unaware of any world beyond their own 
county or state. Then when trouble broke out in Korea, 
everyone began to ask “Why?” 

“It’s all the fault of the Kremlin and the Communists,” 
was the ready answer of many speakers and writers. 

As the tension between East and West increased, Lau- 
bach saw that far too many Americans did not know the 
complete answer. He felt that they would be glad to help 
if only they understood; and so he wrote the book with a 
startling title-Wake Up or Blow Up. Its first chapter is 
headed: “You Can't Win a Cold War with Hot Weapons; 
Let’s Try Christianity.” In a hundred and sixty eloquent 
pages he tried to make Americans see that the only way to 
stop communism is to offer assistance to the depressed mil- 
ions—not in the form of charity but in all the various ways 
that will enable them to help themselves. That little book 
has been steadily gaining new readers. Many other writers 


Pit 
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and speakers are saying in different ways the same thing 
Laubach said. 

He found time, as usual, to speak in churches and colleges 
about the problems of literacy and their relation to the 
hunger and poverty of the world. He challenged college 
students to prepare themselves for service in needy areas by 
learning how to write and to teach others to write for the 
millions who will soon be literate. He emphasized the fact 
that in Arabic lands and in India there are far too few who 
know how to write simple, direct articles of information for 
the great masses of their people. They need teachers to train 
them in that kind of journalism. Hundreds of students wrote 
to ask about such training and were told about the courses 
offered at the University of Syracuse. 

In January, 1951, the Committee for World Literacy cele- 
brated, at a dinner in New York, Dr. Laubach’s twenty years 
of work. Between 1930 and 1950 he had started literacy cam- 
paigns in sixty-three countries and had helped to make les- 
sons in over two hundred languages. Among those who spoke 
at the dinner in praise of his achievements were men from 
the United States Department of State and from the United 
Nations. Both of them said literacy is absolutely essential 
if underprivileged peoples are to attain the better life they 
covet. The help we offer them in better farming methods, 
good practices in sanitation and health, industrial progress, 
will bring results ten times as fast if the people are able 
to read. 

Dr. Laubach’s own speech at that dinner was a call for 
“A War of Amazing Kindness.” He pointed out that Ameri- 
ca’s budget for war was fifty billions, two thousand times 
as much as for the Point Four Program; that, even so, the 
war of force was failing; that a campaign of good will was 
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not a strange doctrine but the ordinary practice of business- 
men, lawyers, politicians, teachers, and whole communities. 
He said: 

“We got licked during the first half of this international 
game because we tried the wrong plays and because we 
were half-hearted. Now we are going to try new signals, 
forward passes, around the end! The signal now will be: 
conquer the world with loving service and friendship. Per- 
haps we have lost China, perhaps not; I hope not. But our 
friends in Asia number six hundred million still, and China 
has only four hundred and fifty million. The resources of our 
friends are several times higher than those of China. Let us 
start this war of friendship now among these wavering na- 
tions who are still our friends, send them technicians with 
a warm heart and Christian love, and bind those masses to 
us in gratitude. Then we shall not need to send our soldiers 
again into Asia. . . . The Committee on World Literacy is 
the cutting edge for all this Christian world service because 
they supply the reading skills that are the bridge to new 
knowledge. Missions have drilled a hole in the rock and it is 
ready for the dynamite, a dynamite greater than the power 
of the atom, the dynamite of love in action.” 

He explained that the fear of communism among govern- 
ments everywhere had resulted in a vast opportunity. Gov- 
ernments one after another were begging him to come and 
help teach their people. The latest invitation was from 
Afghanistan—that landlocked Moslem country in Asia which 
had never before allowed a Christian missionary to enter its 
borders. 

The very day after the dinner Dr. Laubach started for 
Afghanistan by way of North Africa. This time the team con- 
sisted of Bob Laubach and the artist Phil Gray, but, since 
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Mrs. Gray could not go, Effa Laubach was drafted to fill her 
place. They well knew that it would be foolish to go into 
Moslem lands without a woman in the group, for the veiled 
women of these countries could not be taught by men. 

From long experience Effa Laubach has learned how to 
“live in a suitcase” for months on end, and she can get ready 
for a trip around the world in a few hours. She has kept her 
nurse's registration by reregistering every year so that she is 
qualified to give help in an emergency. When a friend re- 
marked that the trip ahead looked strenuous, she smiled and 
answered, “Oh, yes, but I’m used to it.” Like her husband she 
believes in meeting needs wherever she sees them. 

When the literacy team reached Algiers they were lodged 
in the hotel that had been American headquarters during 
World War II. They knew, of course, that Americans were 
again in Africa building air bases, and that North Africa is 
a critical area in world politics. 

French North Africa, which includes Morocco, Algeria, 
and Tunisia, stretches along the Mediterranean Sea for about 
fourteen hundred miles. The population is largely Moslem. 
Though education has been spasmodically encouraged by 
the French administrators, illiteracy is still an immense prob- 
lem. During and after the war these countries became more 
prosperous than ever before. Along with the other Moslems 
all over the world they are clamoring for independence. 
When they attain more self-government, it is of the utmost 
importance that these people be more literate than they are 
today. It would also be highly desirable if large numbers 
were Christian. 

In the days of St. Augustine, who was born in Algeria, 
there were thousands of Christian churches in North Africa. 
Then about a.p. 700 the religion of Mohammed swept across 
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Africa and even into Spain, where the Moslems ruled until 
they were driven out about the time of Columbus. Islam, 
sometimes called “the religion of the sands,” is still the domi- 
nant religion of North Africa, except where a few mission- 
aries keep the lights of Christianity burning. Dr. Laubach 
wrote: 

“My heart is very heavy for missionaries who are keeping 
on in spite of everything . . . in this Moslem region where 
missions face one of the most difficult tasks in the world... . 
We came to give something to these missionaries, but they 
have given me far more than I can give them.” 

Algiers, largest French city outside of France, with its 
fine harbor, chic dress shops, and electric busses, seemed a 
pleasant place to the literacy team until they threaded the 
narrow winding streets of the “Kasbah,” the Arab section 
huddled under the walls of an old castle. There they saw 
the other Algiers, where children in cold dark alleys watched 
for the coming of the milk peddler and his donkey loaded 
with brass buckets. 

A committee of missionaries had sent out a call for every- 
one interested in literacy to come to a series of public meet- 
ings. Government officials, university professors, and other 
laymen, as well as pastors and missionaries, came. They in- 
cluded French, Arabs, and Kabyles and represented about 
ten different church denominations. Two men came from 
Tunisia, and four from Morocco. More than fifty remained 
to help prepare the lessons and learn to teach according to 
the Laubach method. 

Lessons were prepared in Arabic, French, Spanish, and 
Kabyle. The Arabic lessons were ready first for Dr. Lau- 
bach’s demonstration. Among the teachers he trained was 
Jasmina, an educated girl who had discarded her veil. When 
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it came time for her to demonstrate her teaching skill, her 
own mother was among the veiled women who were the 
pupils. Swathed from head to foot in robes and veils with 
only a tiny peephole for the eyes, they sat in front of the 
Arabic charts, docile, hidden, and quiet as Moslem women 
have been for generations. At first their responses were 
timid and slow, but as the lesson continued, their voices 
betrayed their excitement. They read words, then sentences, 
then a whole page with no trouble! Jasmina’s mother was 
quickest of all, and the daughter's lovely face glowed with 
delight. 

Twenty-two teaching centers were planned for future 
work. A start was made in writing simple literature for the 
new readers. Much remained to be done, but the group of 
workers were jubilant, because, for the first time, several 
permanent interdenominational committees were estab- 
lished. Everyone felt that with this new spirit of cooperation 
they had taken a big step toward literacy in North Africa. 

In the middle of February the Laubachs took a plane for 
Tripoli, the capital of Libya, where the Department of Edu- 
cation had asked for help. Libya, that former Italian colony 
where occurred some of the fiercest fighting of World 
War II, was preparing for independence in January, 1952, 
under the supervision of the United Nations. Everyone re- 
alized the need for literacy work in a country where less 
than 5 per cent of the adult men could read and not even 
1 per cent of the women. Mussolini had built magnificent 
hotels, boulevards, and promenades in the city of Tripoli, but 
education for Arabs had been blocked during the thirty 
years of Italian control. There was scarcely an educated 
leader among the Arabs, now planning to become a free and 
independent nation. But Dr. Laubach found the Director 
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of Education and the Arab inspectors of schools full of en- 
thusiasm and very teachable. They were grateful when the 
only four missionaries in the country offered their help. One 
of these, a doctor, was eager to work with the literacy com- 
mittee in preparing simple pamphlets on health. | 

In the midst of their intense work the literacy team were 
entertained almost every day by various officials, from the 
governor down. They were invited also to the American air 
base on the outskirts of Tripoli, where the chaplain gave a 
party in their honor. Bob showed some of his film strips, 
which delighted the eighty children of the families living 
there. 

Bob Laubach and Phil Gray took a day for sightseeing 
among the famous Roman ruins at Leptis Magna, where the 
Emperor Septimius in the second century built a city that 
rivaled Rome itself. There, too, Christianity had flourished 
during the centuries when North Africa was the garden of 
the Roman Empire. 

Effa Laubach visited two schools for girls. She was happy 
that, through the zeal of a Libyan woman educated in 
Damascus, there were two thousand girls enrolled in gov- 
ernment schools in Tripoli. Knowing much of Moslem cus- 
toms and homes, she was amazed by what this one educated 
woman had accomplished. The teachers were alert, too; they 
promised to show the fifth- and sixth-grade girls how to use 
the new Laubach lessons in teaching their mothers at home. 
Providing for the education of women is one of the most 
difficult problems in Moslem lands and one of the most im- 
portant. As a perceptive woman of India said before the 
Adult Education Conference in 1939: “When we educate a 
man, we educate but a single individual, whereas when we 
educate a woman, we educate a whole household.” 
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From Tripoli the literacy team flew to Cairo across the 
deserts where camel caravans still travel the sandy wastes, 
loaded with dates and oil, rice and wheat, and where in 
favored spots water for irrigation is still pumped by man 
power or by oxen in the ancient way. In Cairo the team 
worked with a UNESCO committee, government leaders, 
and the Inter-Mission Council. The government literacy 
campaign, of which Dr. Laubach had such high hopes 
in 1947, had petered out, but through the church campaign 
many people had learned to read and there was a new spirit 
of unity among Christian teachers. 

From them he learned a dramatic story of the kind that 
is common in Christian missions, but can never be told too 
often—how a little seed planted in good ground almost always 
bears much fruit. 

Davida Finney, one of the women who carried books to 
little churches up and down the Nile valley, had reared an 
Egyptian girl named Halana Mikhail. Halana had helped 
make Arabic lessons and later had traveled through Egypt 
organizing women to teach illiterates. She even went to the 
Sudan and started a campaign there. So successful were her 
efforts that in 1950 she was asked by the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration to help in the im- 
mense Arab refugee camp at Gaza. It sheltered part of the 
tragic multitude forced to flee from their homes during the 
Arab-Jewish struggle in Palestine. They were being fed and 
housed in tents by the United Nations, but they merely 
existed in hopeless despair. Halana started a literacy cam- 
paign among them, depending entirely on volunteer teachers. 
Hope began to brighten the sad faces. The news spread to 
other refugee camps, and soon Halana was going from camp to 
camp throughout Jordan and Syria, training teachers and or- 
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ganizing campaigns. The gratitude of the refugees is shown 
by a typical letter, written by a woman after two weeks of 
study. It was in Arabic, of course. Translated it reads: 


My dearly beloved Miss Halana, 

I am writing to you the first letter after I learned reading and 
writing. 

I send you every thanks for your work for our fatherland and 
I ask God to keep you and to help you in this good work which 
the method of Master Laubach has given us. 

I have come from darkness into light. 

Signed, The Faithful Anma 


The UNRRA asked Dr. Laubach to make a tour of the 
camps and give advice regarding the literacy work. For six 
days he traveled in a UN car with a group of Christian 
Arabs, visiting Amman, the new capital of the Arab state of 
Jordan, Gaza, and other camps in the valley of the Jordan 
River and near Bethlehem. The ruins of war seemed doubly 
tragic in the very land where Jesus taught: “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” But as always, Dr. Laubach found 
things to make him optimistic. He wrote: 

“At one of the big refugee camps, we listened to a 50-year- 
old man read after two weeks of study. His 12-year-old son 
had taught him! Both were full of delight, and with good 
reason, for the man did well. There is a great demand for 
the few available books, and the teachers report boundless 
eagerness to learn.” 

Books were far too few because almost all UNRRA funds 
had to be used for food. So he wrote to the Technical Co- 
operation Administration in Washington, explaining the need 
and asking that money be sent for books. 

In Beirut, the port and capital of Lebanon, he spoke at 
the American College and suggested it would be an excel- 
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lent center for training young people to teach and to write 
for the new literates—a good place to establish a school of 
journalism for the Near East. In Lebanon the population is 
half Christian. Beirut has long been a center of education 
both Moslem and Christian, a meeting place of East and 
West ever since the time of the Crusades. In the days of 
Richard the Lionhearted, Europe learned much from the 
Middle East, for Arab scholars led the world in philosophy, 
mathematics, and medicine. How fitting it would be if the 
West could now repay its debt by spreading freely through 
these Moslem lands our technical skills and practical knowl- 
edge of health and sanitation, agriculture and conservation, 
along with literacy and democratic ideals of freedom! 

On February 21 the literacy team headed for India, flying 
from Cairo to Bombay. They spent three weeks at an impor- 
tant conference held at the Spiritual Life Center at Nasra- 
pur, not far from Bombay. There a beautiful estate between 
two rivers had been turned into a gathering place for mis- 
sionaries and other leaders, much like similar “camps” in the 
United States. Here were gathered delegates from every im- 
portant language area of India studying what to write and 
how to write for the millions learning to read. The articles 
must be full of practical information but also interesting, for 
new literates, like most people, are persuaded not by reason 
as much as by their emotions—by stories that arouse ad- 
miration, laughter, ambition, pity. Dr. Laubach wrote: “The 
Indian people are wonderful storytellers, but for the life of 
them they can’t write what they have said. The next time 
we make a trip we are going to take a tape recorder along 
and record their delightful stories. This material, carefully 
edited, printed in large legible type, and attractively illus- 
trated, will help to keep India’s new literates interested.” 
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One delegate, Dr. Gladys Rutherford, working with the 
India Village Service, had such a happy faculty for present- 
ing health facts in graphic form that some of her lectures 
were recorded just as she gave them, to be made into book- 
lets for new readers. 

All the delegates tried their hands at writing and went 
home loaded with material on village life, agriculture, and 
health, prepared to write booklets in the language each knew. 
These would then be edited and published by the National 
Christian Council, under the direction of Ruth Ure, a vet- 
eran in the field. 

At another conference, in Poona, Dr. Laubach led a dis- 
cussion about the training of writers and the need for schools 
of journalism in India. Plans were already under way for 
such a school at Hislop College in Nagpur, to be established 
in 1952 by Professor Roland Wolseley of Syracuse Univer- 
sity. 

When he reached New Delhi, capital of the Republic of 
India, Dr. Laubach found the very air electric with ideas 
and plans for making democracy a reality in that ancient 
land. The Secretary of Education seized on his suggestion 
for putting up phonetic charts in all the villages so that illit- 
erates would begin to learn without any formal teaching, 
just depending on their neighbors to give them a start. He 
talked with a young woman sent by UNESCO to help pre- 
pare health pamphlets for India. He visited a Maylah, or 
village fair, sponsored by the Department of Education, 
where entertainments and exhibits drew the people together, 
taught them how to improve village life, and prepared them 
to respond when the village teachers launched a literacy 
campaign. 
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Scratch! Everybody. scratches! 


~, Scratch all night. 
You cannot 


Baby scratches, 
mother scratches. 


' Wash your clothes. |: 


To stop itch, take a bath. 
~ Put gamexane 


Use plenty 
of soap. 


Goodbye, itch! 
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Everywhere he heard people discussing the relations of 
India and the United States. He wrote: 

“One of the best suggestions I have heard is that in re- 
turn for one million tons of wheat (sent by the United 
States ), India be required to release seventy million dollars 
for technical assistance in India, so that these famines will 
not recur. That is very far-sighted statesmanship, and is re- 
ceived with favor here in India. We must help countries to 
help themselves.” 

In April the team was off for Afghanistan, this time travel- 
ing by automobile. Their route lay first through the famous 
Khyber Pass which Frank Laubach confessed he had wanted 
to see ever since reading Kipling’s stories in his youth. 
Through this gateway from the Middle East to India con- 
quering armies have passed since the time of Alexander the 
Great, and camel caravans loaded with the riches of the 
East have traveled westward. Now there are separate roads 
for trucks and camels; but the narrow pass is still scenic and 
the towering cliffs are a little sinister. 

At the Afghan border the travelers were joined by a new 
member of the team, Professor J. Christy Wilson of Prince- 
_ ton Theological Seminary, who could speak Persian and 
who acted as interpreter. They were also met by the young 
Afghan Director of Primary Education, who drove them the 
remaining two hundred miles to Kabul, the capital, over a 
mountain road so steep and twisting that it made them 
dizzy. 

Kabul, in its wide mountain valley dominated by snow- 
capped peaks, reminded them of Denver as it must have 
been in frontier days, with muddy streets and no sidewalks 
and new buildings going up every day. A broad new avenue 
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leads to the site of a developing university, which will in- 
clude a technical school, staffed and equipped by Americans, 
and a college for women. Double-decked buses, overflowing 
with people, baggage, and mail, blare their way past horse- 
drawn carts, an occasional camel caravan, and plodding don- 
keys. Bob Laubach wrote: “Donkeys in this country carry 
everything from chickens to whole families.” 

The streets looked gay, he said. The women, all in purdah, 
wear single-pieced gowns, called burkahs, which are of 
every color of the rainbow. These are matched by the bril- 
liant shawls which the men wrap around head and neck in 
cold weather. 

And cold it was! Spring had not yet reached this moun- 
tain land, and the visitors, though wearing winter under- 
wear and sweaters, had to live in their overcoats both in- 
doors and out. The only heat in most buildings came from 
tiny stoves that gave off more smoke than warmth. 

Even before their bags were unpacked, the team set to 
work making lesson charts in Persian and in Pushtu, the 
official Afghan language. Yakub Hasan, a highly educated 
Moslem in the Department of Education, was assigned to 
help them. He is a gifted linguist who has taught many of 
the leaders of Afghanistan to speak English. He decided the 
best trial pupils were the young soldiers in a neighboring 
camp. If they learned to read, they could teach their families 
in remote mountain villages after their military training was 
over. 

So every day fifty soldiers with their officers marched into 
the new library of the Department of Education and sat on 
the floor in front of the charts. At first they were stolid and 
unbelieving. Their officers, too, and a score of local school- 
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teachers watched Dr. Laubach skeptically. Could he actu- 
ally teach these raw recruits to read in a few days? 

But, as always, Dr. Laubach performed the miracle. By 
the end of the second lesson the soldiers were eager, alert, 
their eyes agleam with triumph. In a few days they were 
reading sentences; and they shouted with excitement the 
day some little books were put into their hands. To be sure, 


~ most of them had to be shown how to hold the books and 


turn the pages. These pages were the first part of the primer 
which the literacy team had been busy preparing. 

It was printed on a new government offset press and ar- 
tist Phil Gray had outdone himself in making attractive 
pictures. The same press was printing sets of the big teaching 
charts to be posted in villages all over the land. 

Mr. Wilson later wrote that Dr. Laubach had disproved 
the old saying “that you can’t hurry the East.” In his quiet 
way he had done the impossible. “He gives us no time to 
sit lazy,” remarked Mr. Hasan, laughing, but added, “He is 
the kindest person in the world.” 

Dr. Laubach was invited to have an audience with the 
king, Mohammed Zahir Shah, who, though seldom seen by 
his people, is greatly concerned about progress for Afghanis- 
tan. During a visit to UNESCO Headquarters in Paris he 
had learned about the Laubach method of “lightning lit- 
eracy and urged that it be tried. Dr. Laubach found him 
a quiet man with simple democratic ways, very grateful for 
the help offered to his people. 

There were strenuous sessions with teachers and repre- 
sentatives of UN and UNESCO and the American Embassy 
planning the second book to supply the new literates with 
reading matter. All the technicians agreed they were bafiled 
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by the problem of teaching health and sanitation, agricul- 
ture and engineering to people who couldn't read. In col- 
laboration these technical advisers began writing articles, 
and a book took shape rapidly. 

Besides the officials, Dr. Laubach found a colony of about 
thirty Americans and British in Kabul who were eager to 
cooperate. They had been holding church services each week 
in one of the homes, and welcomed the literacy team to an 
Easter service there. No preaching or teaching of the Chris- 
tian faith is attempted among the Moslems of this ancient 
land. What they learn about the Christian way of life, they 
learn only by the example of Europeans and Americans who 
are working there. 

Dr. Laubach found that a dozen or more Americans were 
teaching in the government schools. He also talked with en- 
gineers of an American construction firm that, at the king’s 
request, is building dams to irrigate half a million acres and 
to supply electricity to most of Afghanistan. They had al- 
ready completed one dam, besides miles of roads and canals. 
“They are the best missionaries in the world,” wrote Dr. 
Laubach. “When that vast area is irrigated, the nomads can 
give up their tents and settle down to become farmers as 
well as shepherds. Then schools can be established for their 
children, and health centers and modern ways of living.” 

As always Dr. Laubach was reluctant to leave his new 
friends. On the trip out of Afghanistan, they met thousands 
of the nomads returning from Pakistan to their native hills. 
At one point the car had to stop while a caravan of camels, 
donkeys, sheep, and people plodded slowly past. Bob wrote: 

“The very young and the very old (both men and ani- 
mals!) were privileged to ride the camels and donkeys. One 
camel would have a dozen or more newborn lambs on its 
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back in a box, with a white tent to protect them from the 
sun. Almost every donkey and camel had a baby strapped 
on with a blanket. From beneath the blankets of one camel 
we saw the bare legs of a little boy or girl swinging to and 
fro. I saw one old withered grandmother, tied on a camel 
with a big shawl, and holding tight with both hands and 
with a rope in her teeth. With every lurch of the long-legged 
animal the old woman shook violently. 

“While I kept my cameras busy, Mother and Dad took the 
census of the caravan—475 camels, well over 600 donkeys, 
nearly 4,000 people. At the very rear came the herds of 
sheep—untold thousands of them, with their winter-fattened 
tails plumping absurdly along behind them.” 

On their last night in Afghanistan the literacy team saw 
a bit of its summer beauty, when they stopped at a govern- 
ment resthouse at Jalalabad. There under tall palms and 
stately cypress trees they found a garden filled with the 
scent of roses and orange blossoms, exquisitely refreshing 
after their miles of rugged travel. 

After a day’s stop in Lahore, Pakistan, not for rest but to 
help with some new Urdu charts, the team flew to New 
Delhi. There they were joined by Dr. Frederick Rex, an ex- 
pert in adult literacy work in Latin America and one who 
knows the world problem from several years’ association 
with UNESCO. 

On April 26 they flew to Rangoon, Burma, that little land 
between India and China and Thailand which became a 
republic in 1948, after long years as a British dependency. 
Probably no land of the Orient is more familiar to the West, 
at least in name, because of several romantic incidents and 
associations. There runs “the road to Mandalay” known the 
world over. There, too, from Lashio in Burma to Kunming 
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in South China runs the famous Burma Road, built by the 
toil of thousands of peasants during World War II, when 
the Japanese had overrun eastern China and a back-door 
route had to be made to the capital at Chungking. Rangoon 
is also known in missionary history because it was there that 
the pioneer missionary, Adoniram Judson, began his work, 
and there that Judson College became one of the great 
Christian centers in the Orient. It is now a part of the gov- 
ernment university. But most of all, Burma is known in 
America today through the book Burma Surgeon, by Dr. 
Gordon S. Seagrave, a descendant of two missionaries who 
pioneered in Burma with Judson. Dr. Seagraves graphic 
story of medical work in North Burma, of the war service 
of his hospital unit when Burma was invaded, and of their 
heroic retreat through the jungle to India with General Stil- 
well represents for many one of the most dramatic mis- 
sionary sagas ever written. When Burma was shattered by 
civil strife the year after declaring its independence, and 
Dr. Seagrave was accused of treason and imprisoned as one 
of the rebels, thousands of readers felt that a personal friend 
was in danger. Dr. Seagrave appealed for a retrial, which 
the supreme court had allowed at the time the Laubachs 
reached Rangoon in May, 1951. Dr. Laubach wrote: 

“The open war has stopped, but the strained relations still 
exist. There seem to be five different insurgent groups, and 
the Communists are taking as much advantage of this inner 
discord as they can. Bandits are a constant menace outside 
the city of Rangoon. Few people abroad and perhaps even 
few people in Burma understand the meaning and the depth 
of the conflict between the eight million true Burmese and 
the two million tribal peoples. But that it is deep and se- 
rious nobody will deny.” 
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However, groups representing several different languages 
and dialects welcomed the literacy team with enthusiasm 
and started making lesson charts. Since Burmese had been 
declared the national language, Dr. Laubach concentrated 
first on that. It proved to be as irregular in spelling as Eng- 
lish, and the committee had a real struggle making easy 
lessons. They did it at last,and produced a primer of twenty- 
two lessons which some illiterate patients in a hospital mas- 
tered so fast that they kept Phil Gray and three Burmese 
artists and Bob and his helpers at the mimeograph on the 
jump to supply new material. 

The Burmese alphabet is like no other in the world. Bob 
wrote: 

“I haven't made any real research, but I wouldn't be sur- 
prised to hear that the man who invented the Burmese 
alphabet was the same fellow who invented the compass— 
that instrument to make circles. For the Burmese alphabet 
is made up almost entirely of circles, parts of circles, circles 
on top of circles and circles overlapping circles. You have to 
go around in the right circles in Burma to be able to read!” 

Most of the other languages of Burma use the Roman 
alphabet, and making lessons in them was easier. There was 
time for some of the groups to translate chapters of The 
Story of Jesus and work on the second reader to supply prac- 
tical information for the new literates. As usual, Dr. Lau- 
bach conferred with experts in health and medicine, child 
care, and agriculture, asking each one: “What do you know 
that you wish the illiterates and new literates to know?” 
Also, as usual, their answers were full of technical terms, 
which the committee must put into simple phrases. 

A scheme had been growing in Dr. Laubach’s mind. In- 
stead of little articles such as, “You should have a garden,” 
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or “You should raise milk goats,” he planned a book of 
stories called U Sein the Wise Man. The hero, U Sein, first 
learned to read and then did all the things a good citizen 
should do to build better ways of living for his family and 
community. At the end, U Sein was recognized as a very 
wise man, a benefactor, and a leader. If the new literate, 
reading these stories, became really interested in U Sein, 
reasoned Dr. Laubach, he might go and do likewise. More- 
over, a series of such Wise Man stories could be adapted to 
any newly literate region in the world simply by changing 
the name of the hero to Juan or Akbar or Anand or what- 
ever name was most common in the native language. 

The literacy team was scheduled for a campaign in In- 
donesia starting June 1. Dr. Rex went ahead to help arrange 
the program, and the rest of the team spent a week in 
Malaya. Only a week, but of course they were not idle. In 
Singapore, that fascinating cosmopolitan city at the tip of 
the Malay Peninsula, they were eagerly welcomed by the 
Christian Council and also by the governor of Singapore. 
Officers of the government, Malay teachers, and missionaries 
all agreed that the spread of literacy was essential to help 
the people of Malaya resist the false promises of commu- 
nism. 

Twenty Malay scholars joined Dr. Laubach at the Uni- 
versity of Singapore, and as fast as they chose the right 
words for lessons, Phil Gray began his drawings. Since 
Malay belongs to the same group of languages as do the 
Philippine languages, the work seemed easy to Dr. Lau- 
bach. He found old friends among the missionaries and 
some were still using lessons he had helped to make sixteen 
years before. 

Taking the first of the new charts with him and leav- 
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ing the rest of the party in Singapore, Dr. Laubach flew 
north to Kuala Lumpur, capital of the Federation of Malaya. 
There, in a round of meetings and conferences, he again 
drew together all the different groups interested in literacy 
—Moslem government leaders, Christian workers, the Ro- 
tary Club, and the British commissioner. Besides what he 
accomplishes in literacy, Dr. Laubach’s spirit of hope and 
good will is always like a powerful catalyst in chemistry, 
producing a quick reaction of cooperation and the state of 
mind “it-can-be-done.” 

Back in Singapore he reported to the head of the United 
States Information Service the widespread eagerness he had 
found not only for literacy in Malay but for lessons in Eng- 
lish. His Streamlined English lessons, published in New 
York, would be useful if only they could be made available. 
The USIS agreed to see what could be done. 

On June | the literacy team took off for Java, that thickly 
populated island which is the center of the new Republic 
of Indonesia. They landed at Jakarta, the capital city, which 
was formerly known as Batavia when the islands were the 
Netherlands Indies. They were met by Dr. Rex and repre- 
sentatives of the government and the Christian Council. 
They found that the Ministry of Education had already pub- 
lished attractive books for new literates, giving information 
about their new government and the duties of citizenship. 
This youngest republic of the Far East, born late in 1949, 
was very busy at the task of making democracy work among 
a people only 7 per cent literate. The leaders were on the 
job. One of them, with the long name Simandjoentak took 
Dr. Laubach and Dr. Rex to meet President Achmed Soe- 
karno. Dr. Laubach wrote: 

“We were charmed by his irresistible graciousness. The 
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people all fall under his fascination as did we. At the end 
of forty minutes he invited us to come to a shadow play or 
wayang, which he was giving that evening in his palace. 
There we saw an astonishing exhibition. One man manipu- 
lated the puppets, dozens of them, and talked and sang the 
parts for all of them, for both men and women. An orches- 
tra of forty players accompanied the performance on gongs, 
xylophones, and stringed instruments. A bright light was 
arranged so that the shadow of the puppets fell on a large 
white screen. From one side you could only see the “movies” 
or shadows of the puppets, but from the other side you 
could see the puppets and orchestra as well. The President 
received us cordially and told us to wander about as we 
pleased. The show was to last all night, as it told a long 
legend which originated in India centuries ago. We left 
before midnight, as we had to get a plane at 6 a.m. for 
Sumatra. } 

“My heart goes out to this government, with all its tre- 
mendous problems in education and everything else. They 
know full well that, in the words of President Soekarno to 
me that evening: ‘Democracy with illiterate people is hum- 
bug.’ If Indonesia can keep its government honestly and 
sincerely working for the welfare of its people, I believe and 
pray that it will make the grade as a Republic.” 

On the great island of Sumatra, which stretches for a 
thousand miles across the equator, they worked for a week 
among the Bataks, a Christian people in a Moslem land. 
Their language, Dr. Laubach found, is even closer to the 
Philippine languages than is Malay, and he was convinced 
that at least part of the Filipino people must have come 
from Sumatra centuries ago. When the Batak people gath- 
ered for their religious services, he found a fourth of the 
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congregation were Moslems, who seemed to have no objec- 
tion to joining in Christian worship. He felt that the genuine 
fervor of the Batak Christians might account for the im- 
pression they had made on their Moslem neighbors. Here 
was something new in the world—and surely a hopeful sign 
for the future of the seventy-five million people of Indo- 
nesia. 

Although Dr. Laubach works gladly with national govern- 
ment groups and representatives of the United Nations, with 
everyone, in fact, interested in literacy, he is happiest, he 
confesses, when working with Christian churches around the 
world. While open-minded about all other religions, he is 
also convinced that the Christian way is the best. But it is 
the Christian ideal of service that he stresses, not Christian 
dogma. He wants all the new literates to have, along with 
their books of practical information, the story of Jesus, simply 
told. Thus they will learn the Christian way from the greatest 
of all Teachers. 

Back home in the late summer of 1951 Dr. Laubach wrote: 

“As I think back over this last tour, ’m more certain than 
ever that there is only one solution for the world’s misery, 
and only one way that will beat communism. That is Chris- 
tian service. We saw it working. We saw how the masses 
love you when you help them. In Asia the masses are des- 
perately determined to better their condition and the gov- 
ernments are desperately worried. Where our missions and 
our government are giving enough service, we are saving 
Asia. Where we are not helping people, we are losing them. 
You who know this should shout it from the housetops. For 
America is thinking in a cloud. Say it clearly, say it loudly, 
say it constantly!” 


CHAPTER 15 


Millions of Voters Learn To Read 


“When we say ‘education’ we must mean 
honor, justice, love of fellow-man—all that is 
implied in the phrase ‘training for democ- 
racy. “—F. C. L. 


In October, 1951, Dr. Laubach was awarded one of the 
three Medals of Honor given annually by the Theodore 
Roosevelt Memorial Association to outstanding American 
citizens. He was chosen for distinguished service in the ad- 
vancement of social justice. It was estimated that by his 
method, whether taught by him or by others, sixty mil- 
lion persons had learned to read. Still more significant, his 
achievements had made men believe, for the first time, in the 
possibility of world-wide literacy. 

At sixty-seven Frank Laubach had become the world’s 
foremost literacy expert. More and more often his name 
was appearing in news headlines. Nationally-read magazines 
such as Collier's, Life, and the New Yorker published feature 
articles about him and his work. The New York Times made 
his literacy campaigns the subject of an editorial, stressing 
how closely his work ties in with the purposes of the Point 
Four program. It read in part: 


The achievement of large-scale literacy is not an end in itself. 
An association with so-called primitive peoples will readily dem- 
onstrate that there is no necessary connection between literacy 
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and intelligence, and an association with those who are most 
literate will likewise show that there is no necessary connection 
between literacy and human happiness or greatness of spirit. But 
literacy itself is a tool and an exceedingly useful one. It can be 
made to serve a wide variety of good purposes and it can fa- 
cilitate accomplishment in many fields. 

It is much easier, for example, to hold an election if the voter 
can read the names of the candidates on a ballot. It is easier to 
put issues before him if he can read a definition of them. It is 
easier to conduct a public health program if persons can read the 
label on a bottle. It is easier to preserve and to disseminate a 
lofty tradition or a valuable innovation if it can be committed 
to a form in which it is made readily familiar. Perhaps, above all, 
it is easier to break down the barriers between groups of persons, 
and hence individuals, if their means of intercommunication are 
improved. 


Dr. Laubach has always maintained that literacy is merely 
a means to many good ends. And these ends are not only 
the immediate practical ones, enabling men to raise more 
food, live in more decent homes, or have more leisure from 
the grind of toil. Literacy also gives a voice to the “silent 
billion,” a voice in world affairs. Only a literate people can 
have a truly democratic government. 

The elections held in the new Republic of India from 
October, 1951, to January, 1952, provided a remarkable dem- 
onstration of the problems caused by illiteracy in carrying 
on the democratic process of voting. India, declared a re- 
public in August, 1947, held its first country-wide elections 
in 1951-52. Since the new constitution gave the franchise to 
all adults of sound mind, 176 million were eligible to vote, 
but by far the great majority of these could not read or 
write. In some sections of the country illiteracy ran as high 
as 90 per cent. These millions could not be reached by news- 
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papers, or radio, and did not attend election rallies. How 
could candidates for the offices in the nine states and for 
the House of the People in the national government influ- 
ence this vast electorate, and how could the voters who 
could not read cast their ballots? . 

Elaborate plans had to be made. First, a symbol was 
chosen for each party—the picture of something that a voter 
would recognize as belonging to the candidate he wished 
to vote for. A team of bullocks was the symbol of the Con- 
gress Party, a tree that of the Socialist Party, an ear of corn 
with a sickle that of the Communists. A camel, a lantern, a 
boat, a rising sun were used as symbols by other parties or 
by independent candidates. In one section a candidate while 
campaigning rode from village to village on a camel to make 
his symbol familiar to the people. 

When each voter (man or woman) reached the polling 
place on election day, his left forefinger was marked with 
indelible ink to prevent voting twice. Then he was handed 
as many paper ballots as there were offices for which he was 
entitled to vote. He did not need to read and mark a ballot. 
Behind a curtain he found a row of ballot boxes each labeled 
with the symbol of a candidate. He put a ballot into the box 
of each candidate he wished to vote for. By this simple 
process he cast his first vote in the biggest general election 
ever held in the world. 

On the whole this system of voting by symbols worked 
better than anyone had dared to hope. The masses of illit- 
erate voters proved that they understood the purpose of vot- 
ing and the issues at stake far better than was expected. To 
be sure, there were mistakes. One man, aged 105, who had 


* “Unprecedented Experiment in Democracy” by Robert Trumbull, The 
New York Times Magazine, January 20, 1952. 
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promised his vote to all twelve candidates in his district, 
tore his ballot paper into twelve pieces and put a piece in 
each candidate’s box. Of course he lost his vote, but he went 
away smiling because he had kept his promise. Another man, 
wishing to vote for a candidate with the lamp as a symbol, 
thrust his ballot into the flame of the lantern which lighted 
the polling booth. But voting mistakes are not confined to 
the inexperienced. Even in highly literate countries like our 
own, many ballots are invalidated by errors during every 
election. Men and women who have been reading all their 
lives do not always follow printed directions. 

The results of the elections in India returned to power the 
leaders of the Congress Party, which had been largely re- 
sponsible for winning the country’s independence. Some 
skeptical observers said the results indicated that the elec- 
tions were a mere form and did not represent the real wishes 
of the majority. But persons long familiar with India claim 
that the Congress Party which, on the whole, follows a 
middle-of-the-road policy, includes the group best-fitted to 
hold the reins of power as trustees until such time as the 
people have a full understanding of democracy. 

The Communists won a number of offices in the 1952 elec- 
tions, especially in sections of extreme poverty. We know, of 
course, how active Communists are in promising better liv- 
ing to the poor, and how their promises lead in the end to 
loss of freedom. The next general election will be held in 
1956. Who will win the battle for men’s minds in the inter- 
vening years? Will the groups in India interested in literacy 
and democracy awaken the masses to the danger of these 
false promises and to the real and more lasting benefits of 
democracy? 

Many Americans besides Dr. Laubach, who have visited 
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India, are telling us that it is foolish to expect starving peo- 
ple, ill-housed and poorly clothed, to be interested in demo- 
cratic freedoms. We must first show them how to find free- 
dom from want. Then they will probably be interested in 
freedom of speech, of the press, and all the freedoms that 
well-fed people prize so highly. 

A disciple of Gandhi, the saintly Vinoba Bhave, has been 
walking all over India, penniless, persuading wealthy land- 
owners to give some of their land for distribution to the 
poor. By 1952 three hundred thousand acres had been given; 
among the donors was Nehru. 

The government of India has adopted several measures 
designed to correct the food shortage: irrigation, reclaiming 
of marginal lands, lowering of excessive taxes, buying out 
big landlords and distributing the land to the peasants, a 
grow-more-food campaign. It has been estimated that an 
increase of 10 per cent in production can give India enough 
food for her millions. The United Nations, the British com- 
monwealths, and our own government are giving technical 
assistance. 

One trouble is that India and her problems are so vast that 
the average person cannot comprehend them. The land itself 
is truly a subcontinent, larger than the continent of Europe 
exclusive of Russia. And as to population—if all the people 
in the world were passing in review, one out of every five 
would be an Indian. The most recent census showed that 
the increase in population since 1940 had been forty-two 
million. 

On returning to India in January, 1952, Dr. Laubach 
wrote that the feeling toward Americans was much better 
than the year before. He felt that the change was due in 
part to the fact that they liked our Ambassador, Chester 
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Bowles, and that he and Prime Minister Nehru had signed 
an agreement granting to India some millions of Point Four 
money for technical assistance. Part of this money is being 
used in a great Village Development Program, whereby 
the people are helped by experts to increase production on 
their farms, learn home industries, improve their health, and 
become literate. The Indian government asked the famous 
American county agent, Horace Holmes, to act as head of 
this village project. The story of how Holmes rolled up his 
sleeves in good American fashion and worked with a group 
of Indian students demonstrating how to double their crops 
of wheat and potatoes, how to improve their tools and their 
soil, has been told in many American newspapers and maga- 
zines. (If you have not read it, see Life for December 31, 
1951.) 

Mr. Holmes at once asked Dr. Laubach’s help in finding 
teachers for the literacy part of the village-improvement 
scheme. He also ordered three thousand copies of the newest 
literacy primers and copies of the new colored charts that 
Phil and Ewing Gray had been perfecting. 

The Grays and Dr. Laubach were working in several vil- 
lages of North India, demonstrating teaching methods and 
helping to train literacy teachers, writers, and illustrators. 
Ewing Gray wrote: 

“Since 1948 when Phil and I started trailing the alphabet 
with Dr. Laubach, we have been in many strange and ex- 
citing places, but none more interesting, and I might say, 
more romantic than here at Marehra. Our headquarters, 
furnished us by the India Service Workers, is in a Moham- 
medan home, a part of which was built in the seventeenth 
century and abandoned during those terrible days following 
the partition of India in 1947, when great numbers of Mos- 
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lems fled to Pakistan to escape persecution. All around us are 
ancient mosques, temples, and crumbling buildings whose 
thick brick and mud walls surround little courtyards with 
many shrines. Beautifully carved doors are rotting on rusty 
hinges as they swing open to admit monkeys, stray goats, 
and sacred cows. 

“We have set up the various departments of our work in 
the courtyards, since the weather is cool and the sunshine 
never penetrates the dark inner rooms. Someone must be on 
guard at all times to prevent the monkeys from taking over. 
The art department seems to be especially fascinating to 
monkeys. Just now I can count seven watching for a chance 
to investigate the new color charts. 

“Our Moslem cook, Sabir, makes delicious curries and 
chapatis. All milk comes from the water-buffalo cows. Our 
water supply is carried in a goatskin bag from a nearby well. 
‘Boiled water has become an important command. 

“Mornings are spent in the preparation of books on child 
care, agriculture, citizenship, etc., for different stages of 
teaching the illiterates. Phil and I are making on canvas 
large charts in color which are to be printed on some in- 
destructible material for wide use in India’s villages. 

“At twelve-thirty each day we go into a typical rural vil- 
lage to teach. The villagers are thrilled over our gaily col- 
ored charts. The main idea of this particular project is to 
demonstrate teaching methods whereby the illiterate can be 
taken from the primer stage to functional literacy in seven 
weeks.” 

A missionary doctor who was helping to prepare the les- 
sons in health described the village classes at Marehra thus: 

“It was easy to see that the method was working. The 
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faces of old men would light up as they began to realize that 
reading is not hard after all. After the charts, the primer was 
used, and one who could just read was set to teach the next 
person. At that point groups of two or three would gather 
under the trees, working out the shapes and sounds of let- 
ters. The third stage sees the new literate copying the shapes 
with his finger in the sand. Now he can write also! I saw 
this happening almost as quickly as I can write an account 
of it.” 

While the Grays continued work on the Hindi primer at 
Moradabad, Dr. and Mrs. Laubach had gone to Katpadi 
Agricultural Institute in South India to a literacy conference. 
They found themselves in one of the worst famine areas, 
where farming was practically abandoned because the mon- 
soon rains had failed for five successive years. People were 
dying of starvation, and Indian scientists and government 
leaders were desperately seeking new ways to bring water 
to the thirsty lands. Communists as usual were active among 
the hungry peasants. 

Dr. Laubach helped the conference groups translate into 
Telugu and Tamil the little book of practical knowledge 
which he had devised in Burma the year before. He called it 
Anand the Wise Man. 

An official of the Point Four program came to Katpadi to 
observe the literacy work. His report must have been favor- 
able, for soon news arrived that S. K. Dey, head of the joint 
Indo-American Village Development Program, was putting 
literacy ahead of everything else. Then came a request from 
headquarters of the Technical Co-operation Administration 
in New Delhi for a consultation. At the office Dr. Laubach 
was told that they had cabled his name to Washington, rec- 
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ommending that he and his team direct the literacy part of 
the Village Program. If he agreed their work would start 
July 15. 

Other gratifying news arrived. Professor Roland E. Wolse- 
ley, who had developed the courses in journalism for lit- 
eracy workers at Syracuse University, had been awarded a 
Fulbright professorship to start a department of journalism 
at Hislop College, affiliated with Nagpur University. This 
meant young Indian journalists could receive training in 
their own land. It was the fulfillment of one of Laubach’s 
dreams. 

Part of that dream Bob Laubach was bringing into reality. 
He had remained in the United States as a student and as- 
sistant in journalism at Syracuse. Because of his experience 
with new literates in many countries, he was giving invalu- 
able aid in the courses in simple journalism while working 
for an advanced degree. 

In answer to appeals Dr. Laubach found time for two 
weeks in Pakistan, where likewise the burning problem was 
how to produce simple reading matter for the new literates, 
especially the women. As usual he went to the heart of the 
problem by consulting with the faculties of two colleges, 
urging that courses in practical journalism be added to their 
curriculums. Also he talked with missionary doctors and 
nurses about writing a simple book on health, and he ar- 
ranged to have Anand the Wise Man translated into Urdu. 

Urgent requests had come from Malaya for the help of 
the literacy team; so in spite of news about bandits harrying 
that country, the Laubachs and the Grays flew to Kuala 
Lumpur, the capital. Their work in lesson-making took them 
to several of the fenced villages where missionaries were 
helping people resettled for protection from the bandits. 
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The British High Commissioner was encouraging all phases 
of mission work—medical, educational, and religious—as the 
best hope for the country. 

While in Malaya the Laubachs celebrated their fortieth 
wedding anniversary. At Manila, their next stop, pleasant 
reunions awaited them. A crowd of old friends were gath- 
ered at the airport; letters and telegrams from Mindanao 
said, “Welcome! Come on down. We love you.” They could 
not take time to go to Lanao, but they found among the 
delegates to the literacy conference several former students 
of the Maranaw Folk School, now holding positions of lead- 
ership in church and government. 

They helped to make new lessons in Tagalog and Ilocano 
and started a Philippine version of the second reader to be 
called Juan the Wise Man. The lessons were printed with 
astonishing speed, thanks to the efficiency of Doris Hess, one 
of the first missionary graduates of the courses in simple 
journalism at Syracuse. 

Besides the church conference on literacy, the government 
Department of Education had summoned the superintend- 
ents of schools of all the provinces to meet Dr. Laubach in 
Manila. They discussed many aspects of adult education. He 
wrote: 

“We were greatly surprised at the tremendous recovery 
Manila has made from the frightful war destruction we had 
seen four years before. . . . I was impressed also by the new 
spirit of optimism in the Filipinos... . 

“It gave me keen satisfaction to reread the final chapters 
of my book, The People of the Philippines, printed in 1925. 
I had made a daring, and as nearly all Americans thought, 
fantastically over-optimistic prophecy of the future of the 
Philippines. . . . I said in my final sentence (and this is 
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what brought guffaws twenty years ago), ‘Perhaps the suc- 
cess of the Philippines is to be a factor in settling the fate 
of the world.’ 

“The Philippines of 1952, with all their problems and de- 
fects, are beginning to fulfill the prophecies which many peo- 
ple then called fantastic. That is why for me it was the grand 
climax and the most hopeful experience of our tour. This is 
what makes a man’s soul sing—when his dreams come true 


for a people he loves dearly!” 


CHAPTER 16 


“A Sower Went Out To Sow’ 


“And as he sowed . . . other seeds fell into 
good soil and brought forth grain, growing 
up and increasing and yielding thirtyfold and 
sixtyfold and a hundredfold.”—Mark 1v: 3-8. 


Like the sower of old, Laubach has scattered seeds far and 
wide—seeds of good will and of literacy. He has been too 
busy sowing to worry much about whether all the seed took 
root. Some “fell on rocky ground” and some “among thorns” 
but the seed that “fell into good soil” has begun to yield its 
harvest. 

The time is February, 1953; the place, Allahabad Agricul- 
tural Institute in India, the same famous school where Lau- 
bach made a convincing talk to students in 1937. That re- 
markable missionary, Sam Higginbottom, is no longer the 
principal, but the Institute continues its splendid work. Since 
the war it has, in fact, enlarged its program through an 
Extension Department, which includes three hundred neigh- 
boring villages. Forty men and women at a time live and 
work in these villages, returning to the Institute every two 
weeks for three days to study their problems together. Now 
new buildings are going up. A grant from the Ford Foun- 
dation has made it one of five Indian centers of training in 
social education and especially in literacy work. 
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Today one of the new buildings is crowded. Under Dr. 
Laubach’s direction groups are writing new stories about 
Anand in various languages. The place buzzes like the Tower 
of Babel. The Tamil committee is massed at one end of the 
veranda, the Hindi at the other end, while Gujerati flour- 
ishes around Dr. Laubach’s desk, and Telugu is crowded into 
his secretary's tiny office. The pretty American secretary has 
recently arrived from the New York office to help Dr. Lau- 
bach with a mountain of paper work. As part of American 
TCA, he is now responsible for the literacy end of the vast 
Village Development Program. It includes not only prepar- 
ing charts, primers, and second readers in eleven languages, 
but training teachers and discovering and training writers 
to prepare periodicals for the new literates. 

Dr. Laubach is beaming. He is never happier than when 
challenged by a huge job. He is sure now that the Hindi 
lessons, with Phil Gray’s attractive pictures, are exactly right. 
After his long struggle for perfection he is satisfied to recom- 
mend them to the government of India as the best possible 
device for teaching adults to read. Nearly every state of 
India has invited the team to come and start a campaign. 

The program has been streamlined through long experi- 
ence. A month before a literacy push in any area, the big 
charts are pasted on village walls so that illiterates, with a 
little encouragement from some leader in the village, can 
learn the letters easily through the bright pictures. When 
the literacy classes start, those who know the letters dash 
through the primer in a week. Interest rises as they start the 
second reader, Anand the Wise Man. 

Our scene changes from Allahabad to a village. Teachers 
from the training school are arriving in a jeep—nine persons 
in the two narrow seats. Dick Cortright, trained in literacy 
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techniques at Hartford Seminary, and Betty Mooney, grad- 
uate in simple journalism at Syracuse, are the leaders. It is 
evening, for few classes can be held during the day when 
the men are busy in the fields. Moonlight sheds a mysterious 
beauty over the mud houses. Fires of cow dung glow in the 
dusty shadows. The people of this village are slightly better 
off than those of many villages; they are gathered around 
several kerosene lanterns instead of tiny oil lamps or candles. 
Two homes even have cement walls and real gardens. 

Voices in the dusk cry “Salaam,” and children crowd 
around the jeep. One of the leading men comes forward to 
greet the teachers. He escorts two of them to his veranda, 
where he has lamps ready. The older girls say eagerly, 
“Come, sister,” and crowd around Betty. Older women sur- 
sound one of the Indian student teachers. 

“Here are my three annas,” says one. “Write my name in 
the book.” 

The men gather more slowly. One with the help of his own 
tiny lamp studies the big chart on the wall. Several with 
copies of the primer gather about Dick. A bright-eyed young 
man proudly demonstrates that he can read the very last 
lesson. Dick, who speaks Hindi slowly, suggests that he help 
an older man who is just starting the primer. 

A gray-haired man and a woman with wrinkled face sit 
in front of their house a little apart. “We are too old to 
learn,’ the man says when a student teacher approaches 
them. 

She answers softly, “Dr. Laubach who invented these les- 
sons is also a baba (venerable old man). If he wasn't too old 
to make the books, surely you are not too old to read them.” 

The man nods his head and the woman smiles timidly. 
They follow the teacher slowly to the wall chart, where they 
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soon discover that each picture in the shape of a letter sug- 
_gests a word they know. 

Dick Cortright is giving the eager young man a copy of 
Anand the Wise Man. His eyes glow as he opens the book. 
At the edge of the circle of lamplight, he sits motionless, 
completely absorbed in the first story. 

Anand is a sort of superman whose successes parallel those 
now possible to each villager. They are described in easy 
words and sentences, with much repetition of both words 
and ideas to drive home the information that every farmer 
needs. First, Anand learns to read. Then he reads how to 
make a good garden and makes one. Another story tells how 
to raise better chickens; others how to abolish rats; why the 
drinking water should be boiled. Anand teaches his wife 
Revati to read, and she learns what to feed the baby, what 
vegetables to eat, how to make potato chapati. Anand is 
soon admired and consulted by his neighbors. He reads about 
his government; in the last chapter he even goes to New 
Delhi. There a friend who has sent him books takes him to 
visit the Directors of Agriculture, of Health, of Education. 
Each one praises him for helping India. 

Anand is truly the hero of literacy campaigns because it 
has been discovered that the book about him solves a baf- 
fling problem—the reluctance of Indian farmers to adopt new 
ideas. They are suspicious of all strangers and especially of 
an educated person who offers help, because they and their 
forebears have been victimized for so long. They may watch 
patiently a demonstration of better ways to plow and plant, 
but after the expert has gone, most of them return to their 
old ways. However, they have deep respect for the printed 
page. They believe that what is in black and white must be 
true; print is a marvel they hold in awe. So when a farmer 
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learns to read well enough to follow the stories of Anand, 
he will nod and say, “If Anand boiled the drinking water for 
his family, it must be right. I will do that, too.” Then he is 
ready to cooperate when an expert in village sanitation or 
an agricultural demonstrator arrives. 

The Anand book is proving so successful that the Lau- 
bach team has prepared a second volume of more interesting 
stories—stories involving trouble, conflict, crises, and suc- 
cess, the plots devised by Margaret Lee Runbeck, an ex- 
perienced writer who recently went to India to start a course 
in journalism at Isabella Thoburn College in Lucknow. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Laubach, she puts “the zing” into stories 
contributed by students in the literacy training courses. They 
concern Anand’s family and neighbors as well as Anand him- 
self, and have enough action and suspense so that new 
readers will be carried along by pleasant anticipation, much 
as listeners follow, day by day, the fortunes of their fa- 
vorite radio-serial family. There is a difference, however, for 
Anand’s adventures are full of practical information for the 
improvement of family and village life. 

Anand’s troubles begin when he proposes that women 
may be elected to the village panchayat (council), quoting 
the new constitution for India in support of the change. 
When he saves a foolish neighbor from falling into the 
clutches of an unscrupulous moneylender, he barely escapes 
the villain’s revenge. Later his son welcomes a Harijan (for- 
merly untouchable) girl who wants to learn to read, and all 
the neighbors boycott the class in spite of the teachings of 
the beloved Gandhi that there are no longer any untouch- 
ables. But the good work of Anand and his son in showing 
how to fight a plague of locusts and in improving the village 
school finally wins over old prejudices. In the end the son 
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marries the Harijan, and when, after a disastrous village fire, 
Anand and his son build a new house of bricks with a tile 
roof, they start another new custom by building a room which 
the young couple can have as their own. 

Another part of the story centers around a young neigh- 
bor, Gopi, whose mother is jealous of his wife and her new 
ways. He is tempted to move to the city when he hears that 
there it is easier to make money with less hard work. 


“Shanti [the young wife] took him by the hand, and they went 
together through the sleeping village. They could see the fields 
in the light of the moon. The sky was filled with stars around the 
moon. Through the trees, the stars looked like fruit. She said 
nothing at all. She let all the beautiful things do the talking for 
her. Gopi looked around them at the moon and the stars and the 
trees. Then he smiled with happiness. 

““Farming is best,’ he said. ‘It feeds a man’s body and his soul. 
It is the hope of India.’” 


Later when Shanti saves Gopi’s life by knowing what to 
do when he is bitten by a poisonous snake, the mother is 
reconciled to her modern daughter-in-law. Throughout these 
episodes the information is specific about how to destroy 
locusts, how to make bricks and plan a house, how to cau- 
terize a snakebite. 

A pleasanter problem involves a lovely village girl who is 
wanted in marriage by three boys whose family rivalry is 
setting the village at odds. A newcomer suggests: 


“ “Why don’t we go back to the old customs? Let the boys who 
want to marry Phulmati come together in a village festivity. Let 
each tell why he is the one Phulmati should marry. Then let the 
girl put a garland of white flowers on the one boy she wants for 
a husband. That was the custom among our old rulers. We can use 
it for a festivity because now we are all our own rulers.’ ” 
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The families agree to this new-old custom of letting a girl 
decide for herself, but suspense continues through three 
chapters telling what each boy does to win her favor. The 
richest suitor throws a party including music and a cinema 
in a big tent (and incidentally the reader learns what makes 
movies seem to move). The second suitor, who is fond of 
reading, starts a library for the village (and its organization 
is given in some detail). The third suitor, when a famine 
threatens, offers to his neighbors part of the wheat he has 
saved for seed and leads a movement for improving the next 
harvest with better seed. 

At the festivity Phulmati makes her choice among the 
suitors wisely, as did Shakespeare’s Portia. 


“Anand asked the three boys who loved Phulmati to stand in a 
row. They were all laughing and talking, but their hearts were 
very much excited. Rama, the son of the rich family, was in fine 
new clothes, with gold around his neck and gold on his hands. 
The neighbors said to themselves, “This is to tell Phulmati that if 
' she chooses him, she will be able to wear gold.’ 

“Vishwa-Nath, the boy who had given the town its library, had 
a book in his hand. The neighbors said to themselves, “This is to 
tell Phulmati that their life together will be filled with education, 
if she chooses him for her husband.’ 

“But Ishwar, the boy who was helping the village get better 
crops from its fields, had nothing in his hands. His face held 
the only riches he had brought. For his face was filled with love 
for Phulmati. 

“Suddenly everyone stopped speaking, for Phulmati, wearing a 
veil over her pretty face, came near. Her mother walked beside 
her. Phulmati had in her hands a long garland of white flowers. 

“They walked slowly to the three boys. Everyone was too 
excited to say a word. . . . Then she raised her arms and put the 
garland around the neck of Ishwar. 

“Everyone was surprised. All had thought she might choose 
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Rama, the son of the rich family, with his gold. But she had chosen 
the boy who had great riches of love in his heart. She had chosen 
the boy who loved to help other people make life good. She knew 
she would make a good life with this husband.” 


These samples from the second Anand book show how 
the new reader (and his wife) can be led easily to attain 
reading skill, at the same time imbibing much valuable in- 
formation. It is an old device, and the lessons taught by the 
stories may seem too obvious to experienced readers; but 
they will fascinate the great new reading public in the In- 
dian villages. They present adult problems with honesty and 
sincerity, and the very simplicity of the language gives them 
much of the dignity and beauty of folk literature. 

From the true-to-life fiction of Anand, devised to meet a 
literacy problem, the scene again shifts—this time to New 
Delhi. In the TCA office Laubach and an official of the Indian 
Government are conferring with a publisher about the cost of 
printing more charts and books for the vast literacy campaign. 
The publisher is an American who owns two newspapers 
and a big comic-strip color printing press. He understands 
mass production and is here to give technical assistance. A 
press in Bombay has been doing the charts with handsome 
color work, and other presses in India have printed most 
attractive books with the Grays’ pictures in color, but there 
arent enough large presses to meet the demand. 

The American publisher looks admiringly at one of the big 
charts. “How many of these will you need?” he asks. 

“There are five hundred thousand villages,” answers 
Laubach. “At least one set of four to six charts for each 
village.” 

The publisher measures the chart and looks more closely 
at the colors. Then his pencil works busily setting down some 
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figures. “Hm—let’s see. Roughly I'd say about twenty cents 
a set. Might be able to shave that a trifle.” 

“The charts are not all exactly the same as these,” puts 
in the Indian official. “The charts for each language are differ- 
ent, and the campaigns are in eleven languages.” 

“That makes it harder to cut the cost,” says the American. 
“What about these little books?” He leafs through a Hindi 
primer. 

“We'll need about three hundred million,” says Laubach. 

“Twice the population of the U.S.A.!” The publisher looks 
a bit startled. 

“In eleven languages,” the Indian reminds him. 

“But not that number of each,” adds Laubach. “Say a 
printing of from three hundred thousand to nine hundred 
thousand to start with in each language.” 

Again the publisher does some rapid figuring. “One and a 
half cents a copy,” he concludes. 

“That’s wonderful.” Laubach smiles. “IT'wo cents has been 
the lowest estimate considered possible. At a cent and a half 
for a printing of three hundred thousand, we could get going 
with forty-five hundred dollars—that is, for each language.” 

“And that is very much money,” says the Indian, “but in 
many states the governments are already planning to provide 
the money.” 

“When I was at home in December,” says Laubach, “some 
good friends of the Literacy Committee offered funds for 
small demonstration editions in all the languages. If we can 
sell each book for three cents, the returns can be used for 
larger and larger editions. But time is important. We need 
to start with big printings. We need more presses, faster 
presses, bigger presses. Besides the charts and primers, there 
are the second readers, Anand the Wise Man, you know, and 
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there should be third readers, and village newspapers, 
and—” 

“Many, many books and magazines, and libraries as in all 
towns in America, not just in our great cities,” Says the 
Indian. 

“Your program is Sipe i says the American pub- 
lisher. “I’m used to talking about big orders, but this—well, 
it's a bit staggering.” 

“Yes, India and its needs leave everyone gasping,” remarks 
Laubach. “Until I heard your estimate I saw only little pea- 
nuts to feed an elephant. Now I think I see how to satisfy the 
elephant—provided enough Americans and Indians see it, 
too.” 

The scene shifts again like an endless movie—to Tangan- 
yika, to Egypt, to Brazil, to Cuba—wherever men and women 
inspired by Laubach’s vision and technique are carrying on 
active work for literacy. One of the most promising cam- 
paigns is in Middle Egypt, directed by veteran Davida 
Finney, with local leaders and trained teachers in charge of 
the follow-up work. The new political leaders in Egypt want 
the help of a literate populace in building a prosperous 
country. 

Dr. Laubach’s work and its influence are best judged in 
the light of world events of the past twenty-five years and 
world problems of today. 

In 1929 and 1930, when most people in the United States 
were in a panic from the stock-market crash and the ensuing 
depression, Frank Laubach was working himself out of his 
personal depression by making friends with the hostile Moros 
and teaching them how to read. 

In 1937, when Americans and Europeans were casting 
frightened glances at the war clouds rising out of Germany, 
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Frank Laubach was busy in India and East Africa planting 
seeds of interest in literacy which flowered into great en- 
thusiasm before and after World War II. 

During the war years, while most Americans not actually 
engaged in military life. were engrossed in war activities, 
Frank Laubach was fighting his special war against illiteracy 
in Latin America. 

And in the later 1940’s, while almost everyone sat back 
with sighs ‘of relief and relaxed, showing now and then a 
spark of interest in the new United Nations, Frank Laubach 
was flying to all the backward lands of Africa and Asia, 
quick to see the needs of the millions who had been awak- 
ened by winds of change all over the world. Like a true 
statesman he foresaw what this vast awakening would mean 
long before the spread of communism made it clear to politi- 
cal leaders. 

By 1950 many governments appreciated the importance of 
literacy and, as we have seen, sought for help from Dr. 
Laubach. UNESCO of the United Nations embarked upon 
a program of fundamental education—a program of which 
literacy is a basic part. Our own United States government 
launched its Point Four program of technical assistance to 
undeveloped areas. 

Importers and manufacturers also have come to see prac- 
tical reasons why it is important for men living in the jungle 

to know how to read. The industrialist may be depending 
on that jungle man for balsa wood. He is far less likely to 
harm himself or a valuable piece of machinery if he can read 
the safety signs re in the timber area or at the loading 
wharf. 

One person reading of Dr. Laubach’s work remarked, “He 
is a striking example of what an individual moved by the 
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force of a big idea can accomplish—one person daring to 
challenge the illiteracy of millions. To be sure he has not 
reached the goal, but he has made the world believe that it 
can be done. And what a demonstration of the power of the 
individual at the very time when totalitarian philosophy 
would have us believe that the state is supreme, the indi- 
vidual nothing.” 

In our practical American way we sometimes say, “Figures 
talk.” A few figures taken from the financial report of the 
Committee on World Literacy and Christian Literature tell 
in their graphic way the story of Dr. Laubach’s work. 

In 1937 the total receipts of the committee, largely per- 
sonal gifts, amounted to a sum just under $3,200; the ex- 
penditures, a sum just over $2,500. Fifteen years later, in 
1952, the committee, now a part of the Division of Foreign 
Missions of the National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U.S.A., was operating on a budget of $203,540. The 
money, contributed by forty-five different Protestant or- 
ganizations, was designated for literacy work in thirteen dif- 
ferent countries. 

If figures talk, a budget multiplied by eighty in fifteen 
years bespeaks a remarkable growth in both interest and 
activity. But these figures by no means tell the whole story. 
They do not mention the seventy-five or more countries in 
which Dr. Laubach has worked or the two hundred and 
thirty languages, not counting dialects of Spanish and Ara- 
bic, in which he has helped to make lessons. They do not 
tell of the projects undertaken in collaboration with other 
organizations and governments, or of those inspired by his 
example now being carried on under the auspices of the 
United Nations or of individual nations. Figures cannot de- 
scribe the tremendous impetus his work has given to other 
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missionary efforts, nor the courage and hope planted in 
millions of hopeless hearts all over the world. 

Nor do the figures reveal anything of the careful but un- 
spectacular work of the executive secretary, Alfred Moore, 
and his staff of assistants, who labor faithfully in their 
crowded New York office to keep the wheels turning 
smoothly. 

The figures do tell something about the cooperative efforts 
of a number of churches in their support of the committee. 
Dr. Laubach, wherever he goes, brings together all those 
interested in promoting literacy—laymen as well as clergy- 
men and missionaries, civil servants, military men, and goy- 
ernment officials. This cooperative effort is the very spirit of 
world service which his work so well symbolizes. 

A new plan close to his heart is outlined in one of the last 
chapters of Wake Up or Blow Up. It is a plan for selecting 
from churches all over America outstanding Christian leaders 
in middle life who would be willing to go to underdeveloped 
areas and give technical advice and help in any lines in which 
they are expert. Dr. Laubach feels that men and women 
who have reached the peak of their careers would welcome 
the chance to share the riches of their experience to help 
lift the world out of its misery. It is not enough, he says, 
to send mere technicians. Those who represent us and our 
democratic ideals to others should be, above all, men and 
women of character, of complete integrity, eager to help, 
educated in both mind and heart. 

Saddened by revelations about the black market in goods 
sent through UNRRA to help Filipinos who had suffered 
in the war, he said: 

“We ought never to loan or give money or charity of any 
kind to a country until we have conscientious men and 
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women with a missionary spirit, who speak the language of 
the country, who have exact knowledge of the situation, and 
who are capable of seeing that the money is not misused or 
misappropriated.” 

Such persons, he believes, can be found in our churches 
among those who are also equipped to give the technical 
help needed in underdeveloped areas. Characteristically, he 
at once organized a training center for such men and women 
at Koinonia, one of the Camps Farthest Out, planned for 
developing spiritual leaders. 

He made, also, a challenging appeal for technical aid in 
the literacy program to a group of journalists, following a 
dinner at Riverside Church in New York: 

“I shall give you what your foreign correspondents never 
give you, a worm’s idea of the problems which baffle us in 
Asia. Your correspondents constantly consult the men at the 
top. I live in daily contact with the illiterate men at the 
bottom. They outnumber those at the top in Asia fifty to 
one—in some areas ninety-nine to one. I am today talking for 
a billion people who, I think, are going to determine the fate 
of Asia and perhaps of the world.” 

After outlining the literacy work already begun, he con- 
tinued: 

“It is obvious that to feed the minds of three hundred 
million new literates, a vast amount of simple literature must 
be prepared. But as you well know, reading matter does not 
write itself. It requires know-how and sweat. . . . In Nag- 
pur, India, is being started this summer the first school of 
simple journalism in Asia. . . . We shall need more of these 
schools in India and also in Malaya, Indonesia, Siam, Burma, 
the Philippines, and the countries of the Near East. I see no 
other way to break this bottleneck. . . . 
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“We are pioneering in the production of a new type of 
reading, simpler than you men now produce for a level of 
mind lower than any of you now reach. We are lonesome 
pioneers in that field. We are not satisfied with our work. 
We need the help of superb journalists and editors like 
Ot? 5i. 1s 
“I think there has never in history been such a group of 
wizards at writing with a punch as you and others like you 
in America today. . . . I plead with you to devote some of 
that genius to saving the two-thirds of the human race from 
following a false messiah in communism. . . . 

“Just how would you begin? You would first need to train 
native writers who have facility with their own language. 
You would have to send those writers down among new 
literates just as you now have reporters among the leading 
people of the country. There you could mold opinion as 
swiftly and effectively as the Communists are doing it now. 
It is a disgrace that the Communists are winning Asia when 
the greatest script writers are in America, unaware that they 
could save the world if they poured their genius into the 
dialects of Asia. . . . Once Communists start their blood 
purges, there is no pathway back to democracy. . . . 

“I am not asking for your money, but for your brains. . . . 
I appeal to the strongest men in journalism to come out to 
Asia and write to beat the devil. Up to this moment the 
devil is beating us.” 

The new school of journalism at Nagpur, India, graduated 
its first class in the spring of 1953. A third of the students 
were experienced journalists who wrote for the Nagpur 
newspapers during their year of study. The group especially 
interested in social education experimented with writing for 
new literates and produced, by cooperative work, a Manual 
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which will serve as a text for future classes. Pioneer work 
on such a Manual had already been done at Syracuse. 

The group at Syracuse under Bob Laubach produced an 
experimental edition of a simple newspaper, which they 
called One Step Forward, and also an attractive small maga- 
zine (twenty-four pages) called Read. These were devised 
as models for such periodicals in any country where they 
are needed. The printing was done also as a pilot project, to 
show what can be produced with inexpensive equipment, 
such as might be obtainable in underdeveloped lands. The 
students in the group were from different countries and will 
carry their skills back home to serve their own people in 
their own languages. 

So will other seeds fall into good soil and bring forth grain. 


CHAPTER 17 


Lending a Hand 


“Let us all stop being God’s problem and 
become His answer.”—F. C. L. 


Since the governing law of Dr. Laubach’s life is to meet 
needs, wherever he finds them, with loving service, it seems 
fitting to close this account of his work with the question: 
How can we help? 

Many older people feel, since there are so many needs 
close at hand, it is best to help our neighbors, our own com- 
munity, and perhaps the underprivileged of our own coun- 
try, and not worry about the rest of the world. “Charity 
begins at home” is their motto. 

The only weakness in this point of view is that airplanes 
and radio have made the world so small that today every- 
body is our neighbor. That Malay girl in a sarong and that 
Afghan herder in sheepskin cap are no longer two months’ 
travel away. They are at our very doorstep, and what they 
do and think and say affects our lives as much as if they 
lived across the street, sometimes more—for the clamoring 
need of the hungry millions in Asia may determine whether 
we have peace or war in this generation. 

But fear is not a good motive for service. Only good will 
can inspire real help for our neighbors’ need, whether they 
be near or remote. The eighty-year-old philosopher, Ber- 
trand Russell, said recently, in an interview broadcast from 
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his, English home, that he believes the doctrines of Karl 
Marx cannot help the world to achieve the good life because 
they are not based on a kindly feeling toward people. Only 
_ good will (plus intelligence, of course) will solve the world’s 
problems. | | 

Some people, however, find it hard to have a kindly 
feeling toward strangers far away. They do not wish them 
ill, but neither do they care enough to will them good. Their 
feelings are neutral. If you are one of these, and especially 
if you are a young person, you have within yourself many 
allies for building good will. One of them is your natural 
curiosity. Do you not wonder what it would be like to be a 
young person growing up today in Northern Rhodesia or 
Iran or Burma or Brazil? If you don't have that curiosity, 
you had better wake up, for plenty of young people in those 
lands are wondering about you and the rest of the world. 
They may outstrip you, for curiosity is a powerful drive 
toward achievement. 

Another possible ally within us all is a sense of gratitude. 
Too seldom do we pause to consider what part of our 
heritage of science, mathematics, medicine, art, religion we 
owe to those ancient lands which we sometimes count as 
backward. Where did our alphabet come from? The Phoeni- 


cians of the eastern Mediterranean shores. Where did Euro- _ 


peans learn the art of papermaking? From China, but the 
Chinese themselves recognized that paper made in Korea 
was superior to all other. And in Korea men were printing 
with movable types as early as 1403—a generation before 
Gutenberg in Europe. Where was the first printing done in 
the Americas? In Mexico City. Who invented our system. of 
numbers? The Arabs. Who first measured the earth’s cir- 
cumference? An. Egyptian, named Eratosthenes. Whence 
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came Judaism and Christianity, the dominant faiths of the 
Western world? From the Middle East. : 

The list of our debts to the people of other lands would 
fill volumes—debts that no one of us can ever repay except | 
in gratitude. But that gratitude, if genuine, can build good 
will toward the people now needing help in those lands. And 
good will sooner or later finds a way to help. As Dr. Laubach 
says in Wake Up or Blow Up: “A good neighbor doesn’t lend 
money; he goes and lends a hand.” 

If you have an aptitude for languages and a liking for 
all sorts of people, you might prepare yourself to help the 
campaign for world literacy. Teachers and writers will be 
needed by the hundreds as the desire to read snowballs in 
all lands where illiteracy has prevailed. 

Ultimately, such writers will develop among the people 
of each language group, but at first someone must lead the 
way. Journalists, editors, illustrators, engravers, publishers, 
printers, pressmen, booksellers, librarians—all will find work 
waiting for them. In the newly wakened lands the next fifty 
years may parallel the fifty years that followed the inven- 
tion of printing in Europe, when books first became avail- 
able to the common man. In those fifty years over eight 
million books were printed. The multitudes of new readers 
in Asia and Africa will demand many times that number. 
Engineers, agriculturists, doctors, public health nurses, chem- 
ists, bacteriologists are also needed. The world is full of 
ringing challenge today for young people who have the 
spirit of adventure. 

An English missionary in Tanganyika, inspired by Dr. 
Laubach’s visit in 1950, described in recent letters to him 
the literacy work which she and a team of nine educated 
Africans were doing among the people of the Wagogo tribe. 
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In great crowds they came streaming across the plains as 
soon as they heard news of the teaching. Most of the men 
were plastered with red mud, their hair plaited in fantastic 
style, with beads around their necks and dangling from their 
ears. But some of them set new records of speed in learning 
to read. One of the brightest, whenever he opened his 
primer, would solemnly put on the white frames of an old 
pair of glasses—minus the lenses. The teacher, each time she 
saw him, wanted to laugh and to weep, for the man seemed 
a symbol of all illiterates in the more primitive tribes—so 
eager for the good things of civilization that they sometimes 
mistake its claptrap for the essentials of progress. 

Each of us can help to make sure that such people—our 
distant neighbors—are offered the essentials, the lenses as 
well as the frames, the opportunity to learn to read, and the 
books and magazines in which they can find both practical 
information and the truths that undergird our civilization. 
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